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•^We hold tlieae trntlui to he aelf -evident i That 
all men are created equal! tMat tliey are ea- 
do^ved by their Creator ^vith certain inalienable 
rigrbtsi that antongr tbeae are life» liberty, and 
the pnrault of Mapptneaa. Tbat to aecnre tbeae 
ris^bts, groTeniBDienta are Inatltated amongr nten, 
derlTlniT tbeir Jnat po^vem front tbe conaent of 
tbe grovemedi tbat ^vbenerer any form of grov- 
enunent becontea deatmctive of tbeae enda, it ia 
tbe riarbt of tbe people to alter or aboliab it.**— 
Declaration of Independence. 
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Wliat It Ifih- and WI17 It Sboiild be Adopted 
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'Single Tax" is the name given to the retorm 
proposed in 1879 by Henry George in his great 
work "Progress and Poverty." It is not, as 
some suppose, a tax upon bachelors. Neither 
is it a tax upon incomes, or inheritances, or 
upon the things that bachelors — and other men 
— produce, such as houses, crops, machinery, 
factories, mills, locomotives, etc. Things like 



THB single: tax 

By Henry George 

*fWe propose to aboliik all taxes mmwe oae 
•Insle tax levied on. the valne of land> trre- 
•peetlTe of the value of the ImproTementa 
In or on It. 

'niVhat 'wve propose Is not a tax on real es* 
tate» for real estate Inelndes Improvenients. 
Nor is It a tax on land» for ^re ^ronld not tax 
all landy bnt only land kavlns i| value irre- 
spective of its Improvements, and ^rould tax 
that in proportion to that value. 

^Onr plan In^lves the imposition of no ne^r 
tax, since ^re already tax land values in tax- 
ins real estate. To carry it out vre have only 
to abolish all taxes save the tax on real es- 
tate, and to abolish all of that which now 
falls on buildlnars and improvements, leaving 
only that part of it ^rhich now falls on the 
value of the bare land, increasing that so as 
to take as nearly as may be the ^rhole of eco- 
nomic rent, or ^vhat is sometimes styled the 
^unearned increment of land values.' ** 



these, will, under the Single Tax sjnstem, be 
exempt from all taxation. The Single Tax is 
simply one tax — ^and one only — levied upon 
land, not according to its area, but according 
to its actual "market" or "selling'' value. And 
by "land," of course, is meant the earth itself 
— in other words, all natural opportunities, 
such as mineral, timber, and agricultural 
ground, waterpower rights, urban lots, rail- 
road rights-of-way, and public franchises, re- 
gardless of any improvements. 

Why should we make this change in our pres- 
ent revenue system? To answer this question 
adequately and intelligently is the aim and 
purpose of this book. Following are one hun- 
dred reasons why we should, not only for our 
own good, but for the good of the whole world, 
abolish, as speedily as possible, all taxation 
upon the products of human industry and raise 
the public funds by a single tax on land values 
only. 
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1— It Is Just 

The Justice of abolishing all taxation upon 
the fruits of human enterprise and appropriat- 
ing for the benefit of goyernment the 
economic rent of ground lies simply in this — 




— Cartoon by J. W. Bengough. 

that it will take for society only what belongs 
to society and leave to individuals only what 
belongs to individuals. 

'^be rental value of natural bounties . • . 
la clearly by the law of Justice a public fund, 
not merely because the value is a ari^owth 
that comes to the natural bounties ivhich God 
save to the community in the besinningr* but 
also» and much more, because it is a value 
produced by the conununity itself, so that this 
rental value belongs to the community by 
that best of titles, namely producins;, mak- 
ing, or creating." — The Rev. Bdward Mc- 
Glynn in His Doctrinal Statement to the Au- 
thorities of the Church of Rome, Dec, 1892. 

X '^here are certain things in the ^rorld 
w^hich are not the product of man's industry 
and to which, therefore, the individual man 
has no natural rigrbt . . . Air, li^ht, the 
ocean, the navigrable rivers, come under this 
category. So do the land and its contents. 
... A third source of value ... is the 
public franchise. . . . This rigrht is a crea- 
tion of the state; the value inherent in this 
rigrht belongs naturally to the state." — Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, "The Industrial Problem," 
pp. 139, 140. 

«The Single Tax simply means to take, in 
the ivay of taxes, for the benefit of the ^vhole 
dommunity, that annual rental value given to 
land because of its situation, by the commun- 
ity itself. Where is the injustice in thisr'— 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Saratogra, N. Y., 
1890. 

<'I believe that the principle at the heart of 
the Single Tax agitation— that the fiscal reve- 
nues should be derived froni the social es- 
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tatea (tke re^alte principle In ultimate e«« 
•enee)t from tke source* to wlilch tke Jnatlfl- 
action for private property do not attach— !• 
rlirlit and vastly Important. The rents of 
mines, forests, vrater falls, franchises, towv 
lots, and also, if practicable, of afirrloultural 
lands, should be retained as fiscal properties.** 
— Prof. H. J. Davenport, In "The American 
Economic Review," March, 1917. 

)^ **K tax laid on iools or any other creation 
of human labor violates a risht of property 
because it takes from the man who has ere* 
ated it, part of the thins which he has made. 
A tax on land values, ho^rever, takes from 
the individuals nothing that of rl^ht l^lonffs \ 
to them.*' — Professors Scott Nearin^ and 
Frank D. Watson, "Economics," p. 464. 

W'^Tho private appropriation of land values, 
or the private apprc^riation of the natural 
PUBIilG revenues ... is a direct violation 
of the fundamental principle on ^rhich the in- 
stitution of private property rests, a direct 
violation of the grreat ethical or social com- 
mandment, <Thou Shalt not steal.'" — Lewis 
H. Berens, "Toward the Light," p. 143. 

2 — It is Sound. 

By soundness is meant unshiftability. The 
Single Tax cannot be shifted. It stays where 
^ it is put. Taxes imposed upon imports, upon 
manufactures, upon money, upon buildings, or 
machinery, or stocks of goods, are always 
passed on in higher prices to the "ultimate con- 
sumer." But not so the land value tax. There 
is no way in which the landowner can pass 
this tax on, no way in which he can raise the 
rent. For unlike taxes upon the products of 
industry which make such products scarcer and 
dearer, taxes upon land values make the mar- 
ket supply of land more abundant and conse- 
quently cheaper. The price of land, therefore, 
will go d own und '^y <^hQ ginyio ^f^j , not up . 

<<A tax on commodities is always trans- 
ferred to the consumer. A tax on rent can 
not be transferred. — Prof. Thorbld Rogers, 
"Political Economy," 2nd Edition, p. 285. 

'^A tax laid upon rent is borne solely by 
the owner of the land." — Bascom, "Treatise," 
p. 159. 

<*A land tax levied in proportion to the rent 
of land, and varying ^vith every variation of 
rents . . . will fall wholly on the land- 
lords."— Walker, "Political Economy," p. 413. 

'<A tax on rents fails wholly on the land- 
lord. There are no means by w^hich he can 
shift the burden upon Any one else.*' — John 
Stuart Mill, "Principles of Political Economy," 
Book V, Chap. Ill, Sec. 2. 

*<A tax on rent would affect rent only; it 
would fall wholly on landlords, and could not 



be shifted. The landlord could not raise his 
rent.'' — ^Ricardo, "Principles of Political Econ- 
omy and Taxation/' Chap. X, Sec. 62. 

<<Thonirh the landlord Is in all cases the 
real eontribator» the tax is conunonly ad- 
vanced hy the -tenant, to ^rhom the landlord 
is ohlifred to allow it in yayment of the rent." 

—Adam Smith, "Wealth of Nations," Book V, 
Chap. II, Part II, Art. 1. 

^A tax npon arronnd rent can not be shifted 
vpon the tenant by Incsrcasins the rent." — C. 

B. Pillebrown, "A B C of Taxation," p. 31. 

<<Not only the entire school of Ricardo and 
Millf bnt also nine-tenths or more of other 
economic writers make it a fundamental doc- 
trine of their science that snch a tax never 
can be transferred to tenants.*' — Thomas G. 
Shearman, "Natural Taxation," p. 129. 

**lt land is taxed according to Its pare rent, 
▼irtnally all i^rriters since Ricardo agree that 
the tax -will fall wholly on the landovmer, 
and that it can not be shifted to any other 
class, ivhethcr tenant-farmer or consamcr.''— 
E. R. A. Seligman, "Incidence of Taxation," 
p. 222. 

a— It is Simple. 

One of the first essentials of any great re- 
form is that it be simple and easy of execution. 
This essential the Single Tax has. The govern- 
mental machinery through which it can be ap- 
plied already exists. No additional adminis- 
trative departments or duties are necessary. 
All that we have to do is to discontinue such 
taxation as is now levied upon the products of 
industry* and increase the tax upon the value 
of natural opportunities, Irrespective of im- 
provements, and the task is done. 

<<Thcre are some methods of settins access 
to the earth ^rhlch are easier than others. 
The easiest, perhaps, that has been contrived. 
Is by means of taxation of land values and 
land valnes alone. One tronble w^ith it which 
makes It almost Impossible to achieve. Is 
that It It so sim.ple and so easy. You can not 
gret people to do anything that is simple) they 
w^ant it complex so they can be fooled.**— 
Clarence Darrow, in "Everyman," December, 
1916. 

«The method of solvlngr the land problem 
has been elaborated by Henry Georgre to such 
a degrree of perfection that UNDKR THE EX- 
ISTING STATE ORGANIZATION AND COM- 
PULSORY TAXATION it is Impossible to in- 
vent any other better, more Just, practical, 
and peaceful solution." — Count Leo N. Tol- 
stoy, in "A Great Iniquity." 

''The SIngrle Tax will wait, I fancy, for 
years, since it Is so fundamental, and nian- 
klnd never attacks fundanicntal problems 
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■Mil H ku czkaastcd all the itapcrCelnl 
OBCB." — Brand Whltlock, BmbaBBador to Bal- 
Klum, "Forty Years of It." p. 169. 

■The SlBfClc Vmx method at aenrlms e<l>Bl 
rlBhte to land avolda the objeetloiu which 
adhere to all other methodiu mere wftnld be 
BO aToldable hardnUp, no niddeB and pr«* 
foniftd ehaiftse tn boelal relattona, no futcrter- 
cnce br atate oRIcIbU with the aHotnaent and 
nue of land, and no poiver to fix renta arhl- 
trarllr or enforce rackrenta. Tha eznetioa ot 
the rent charge ironld compel holdera to make 
the moat profltnble aae of all land and at the 
■amc time there wonld arlBe the moat abao- 
lule •ecarltr of propertr." — Max HIrach, "De- 
mocracy VerBuB SaciallBui," p. 382. 

4 — It la Adeqnato to the Seeds of GoTnuneiit. 

It iB fiometlmea questioned whether the Sin- 
gle Tax will provide sufficient revenue to mn 
gOTernment. It is a strange questioning. There 
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is no reason under the sun why the capital and 
labor which now support both the government 
and the monopolists cannot support the govern- 



ment alone! As a matter of fact, the economic 
rent of the earth far exceeds, even in these 
post-bellum days, the legitimate expenses of 
all government — federal, state, county, and 
municipal. 

<^ke adequacy of laod valnea to meet all 
publle ccKpMtaea la aoinetlmea qnestloncd, hut 
not by tbose ^rbo slve dno ^reisbt to tbe 
enomtooa land value* lit cltle% to^ms, and 
▼Ulaires. Be tbat aa It mayt however, the In- 
dustry ^rhleh noifr supports both the soyem- 
ment and the landoivners eould obviously sup- 
port the sovemn&ent alone, and ipHth no IN- 
CRBASB of load over the present, to say the 
leasts" — Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "Harper's 
Weekly." July, 1913. 

Ur 

<<The ffross aground rent of the land of the 

city of Boston ist by careful estimate, not less 
than $50,000,000. Of this amount there is al- 
ready taken in taxation, $10»000,000, leaving 
to the landoivners of today a net ^i^und rent 
of f^OtOOOtOOO." — C. B. Fillebrown, in a paper 
read before the National Tax Association 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1907. 

<<It Is idle to waste breath aiiruins that a 
tax on land values only -would not meet our 
public expense and hence we do not ^rant tho 
Singrte Tax. "We are paying what should be 
the Single Tax now, all the time, in every 
price or lease value of a piece of land. "We 
are paying the Single Tax now to landlords. 
'What we want is to pay it into our public 
treasuries and set the grood of it.** — ^Lona 
Ingham Robinson, in "The Black Art of Our 
Liand Tenure," p. 14. 

^'That the value of the land alone would 
•uflce to provide all needed public revenues 
municipal, county, state and national— there 
can be no doubt." — ^Hon. Warren Worth 
Bailey, in the House of Representatives^ 
January .24, 1917. 

<<The Committee estimates that the assre- 
sate unearned profits of land speculators, 
owners of natural resources and natunal 
monopolies is approximately six and a half 
billion dollars this year, while the producers 
of the country have to pay nearly two and a 
half billion dollars in taxes, because land- 
oivners are permitted to retain most of the 
ground rent." — Chairman Frederic C. Leu- 
buscher at the Conference on the Higrh Cost 
of Living, Washington, D. C. July 80, 1917. 
See "The Public," of August 8, 1917. 



&— It is fhe Only Tax Beform that Guarantees 
the Bight of Priyate Fropoiy. 

There is a persistent tendency on the part 
of many good people to associate the Single 
Tax doctrine with "land nationalization," and 
not infrequently with Socialism, Anarchism, 
and Communism. This is a great mistake. 
There is no "public ownership" or "nationaliza- 

S 



tion of land" involved; no meddling with exist- 
ing titles to ground contemplated. The private 
use, possession, and ownership o{ the earth, 
and the perpetual right of the individual to 
"sell, bequeath, and devise" it, are indispensa- 
ble conditions to the survival and progress of 
society, and these conditions the Single Tax 
will not disturb in any manner. In truth, they 
will be much more firmly established after this 
reform has been inaugurated than they are 
now. 

''I do not propose • • • to eoalUieate pii- 
Tate property Im land • • • What I propose 
... la, TO APPROPIUATB RBSNT BY TAX- 
ATION,» — Henry George, "Progress and Pov- 
erty," Book VIIL Chap. IL 



<^A tax on grovnd reat Is oaly a tax on the 
private power of taxation* and mvst not be 
confased with the theories of land eonflsea- 
tlon, soclallsni* or land-natlonallaatlon*"-* 

Schuyler Arnold, in "The Single Tax Review," 
Nov. -Dec 1914. 

''The valve of land has nothing to do with 
the validity of Its title. If a mum holds title 
to a parcel of land of no value* he Is never- 
theless a landowner." — John Z. White, in "The 
Single Tax Review." 

''The land [nnder the Slnsle Tax] would 
net be owned In eonunon* but land values 
would be enjoT'ed In eonunon.'* — ^Bliza Stowe 
Twitchell, in "The Single Tax Review," Nov.- 
Dec,. 1916. 

*KjmXL It what you pleas e state ownerships 
state landlordism* ownership In eommon* 
conununlsm* nihilism* anarehlsm* or anything 
^sei but the faet> nevertheless* remains that* 
under the lust and righteous land system 
whleh we are trylnsr to explain* the land will 
eontlnne to be beuirht and sold under the 
same form of paper deeds, precisely as It Is 
bous^ht and sold today.** — ^Henry F. Rin^, in 
"The Case Plainly Stated," p. 15. 

"What does the Single Tax contemplate? 
Tahlas' from a man that which Is his own? 
On the contrary* It Insists on absolute respect 
for such possession* which* under our cus- 
toms and laws Is so ruthlessly dlsreg^arded. 
It proposes to disturb no title and to brlns 
no confusion by Its beneflcent arranscment." 
— ^William Lloyd Garrison, Saratoga, N. T., 
1890. 

"The Slnffle Tax Is not land nationalisation. 
The ownership of the land by the state la not 
contemplated." — Frederic C. Howe, "Privilege 
and Democracy in America," p. 269. 

"The Single Tax would leave the title to 
the land with the present owners and merely 
socialise the unearned rental values.** — Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, "Christianizing the 
Social Order," p. 423. 
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<The taxation of land values la reaUy bo 
teterf erence . ^rlth aecnrlty— It only means 
^ia«t that ^rhleh does sain by the rates 
[taxes I shonld contrlbnte to the rates."'-* 

A. J. Balfour, in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, England, November 17, 1909. 

<<I do not think that anyone would snssrest 
that the alterations [In taxation] from fan- 
proved value to site valne Is Socialism, or any 
extravagant or novel proposition.'' — Lord 
Cecil Robert, England, in the House o£ Com- 
mons debate, November, 1909. 

<<81n8:le Tax Is not Socialism. It Is not 
Bolshevism. It Is not anarchy. It Is not con- 
fiscation. • • • Private oivnershlp of land 
will not be abolished, and titles will not be 
disturbed." — Harry H. Willock, in "Commerce 
and Finance," July 23, 1919. 



<<The proposal to tax land values to the 
elusion of labor values should not be confused 
irlth either Soclallsni or Communism. It Is 
individualism, pure and simple. It setmres to 
the Individual all that he produces as an In- 
dividual and also his share of the social value 
that he helps to produce as a member of the 
eonununlty. It Involves no ne^v Ideas of 
property, no change In land titles, no Increase 
of officials, and no complication of accounts." 
—"The Public," December 7, 1918. 

<<The Single Tax reform would ^rork Injus- 
tice to nobody. The old homestead, with Ita 
sacred nteniory of the Joys of childhood, 
irould still descend from father to son. The 
well-tilled farm would still pass from father 
to children. There would be no destruction 
of title deeds." — ^Benjamin F. Lindas, in "The 
Singrle Tax Review," May-June, 1917. 

<<The Slnsle Tax Is not land nationalisation. 
No rlgrht of occupancy or improvement or 
sale or devise Is taken from the ovmeri noth- 
ing except the right to collect natural taxes 
from other people, and to be himself ex- 
empt." — C. B. Fillebrown, "A B C of Taxa- 
tion," p. 89. 

<<The adoption of natural [single] taxation 
^vould secure to the O'wner of every product 
of human industry and skill an absolute and 
indefeasible title to such property i so that it 
could not be taken front him, even for taxes, 
'Without full compensation for Its market 
value I a title, therefore, far superior to any 
irhich can noiv be held by any human beinir*'* 
— Thomas G. Shearman, "Natural Taxatk>n," 
p. 222. 

e— It Is the Only Tax Beform that Is In Fnll 
Accord with the Moral Law. 

''It w^onld seem as If Providence had des- 
tined the land to serve as a largre econontical 
reservoir, to catch, to collect and preserve 
the overflowing streams of wealth that are 
constantly escaping from the ar^eat public in- 
dustrial works that are always solas on in 
co m m un ities that are progressive and pros- 
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i.»— Bishop Thomas Nulty, in his lettei 
to the clergry and laity of the diocese of 
Meath, 1881. 

**Omt pi«iient voelal system »tands eon- 
Aenuied by all hmaane men and iromen. "We 
moat make an end of it, and in its place 
adopt either Soelallmn or the Single Tax. 
There is no other alternative. I<et va ehoose 
that which aceorda heat with the natural 
law of human liberty— the Single Tax."— 
Arthur H. Weller, in "The Westminster Re- 
view," November, 1908. 
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— Cartoon by J. W. Bengrougrh. 

^The Singrlo Tax i« abaolately in harmony 
with natural Justice as between nuin and 
man I it accords with those eternal and self- 
crvident principlea of freedom that are the 
foundation of our American society i it Is 
ideal I it is forceful I it is practical." — John 
Z. White, in "The Arena," April. 1906. 

<<What is the Single Tax? It ia a self- 
consistent* truly scientific and Christian the- 
ory of the solution of some of the most vex- 
inir problems of the civilisation of today. 
That the truth contained in tliia theory 
would, if applied, transform the political, in- 
dustrial, social and relisious conditiona of 
today, other thinsa l^einfr equal, is the grow- 
ingr conviction of thousands of intelliffcnt 
men througrhout the world. For one, I be- 
lieve this with all my heart. Not only so, 
but on the other aide, I ani convinced that 
society can not be permanently improved 
morally or reliarioualy without the truth con- 
tained in the theory of the Single Tax."— 
S. S. Craiff, in 'TThe Arena," January, 1899. 

«There is very little reason to believe that 
the practical injustice to individuals that 
"would gro^w out of the adoption of the Single 
Tax theory in any w^ay ^vhich nvould be poa- 
sible in America, vrould be so srreat as the 
injury Tvhich has come to individuals 
through the use of steam and electricity, 
throuffh the influence of labor and of cap- 
ital, and through the conacQuent necessary 
changrcs in industrial conditions and in val- 
ues depending: on those conditions.*' — Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, in "The Rigrhts of Man," p 142. 
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*The Slnirle Tax raard* the liberty of thm 
IndlTtdiial and tbe rightu of sociotT-. It roc- 
ognimem tbe tmtb In IndlTidvalUim and tbo 
tmtb In eo-opemtlon. • • • It stands for 
freedom as asalnst restrletlon. It beUoTes in 
tbe Declaration of Independence and in 
nataral rlsbts and makes tbem eflectlTe» 
wbile it sweeps away special priTileses and 
Tested rlirbts.>* — Georgre Sidney Robbins, in 
"The Arena," April. 1896. 

<<Tbe sreat merit of tbe Single Tax is its 
adaptibility. Indeed* it would be diflcnlt to 
eoneelTe of a rell^ons or social propairanda 
wbieb does not need to indnde its essential 
doctrine. S^spedally sbovld all Cbristian As- 
sociatloni^ takinar tbeir name fr<Hn tbe great 
rellflrions and social reformer of Jvde«» feel 
Interested in tbe etbical side of tbe Single 
Tax* "wblcb embodies tbe essence of Cbris* 
tianity."— William Lloyd aarrison, in "The 
Arena." January 18, 1899. 

«<Tbere is in tbe Single Tax» or nataral 
taxation, notblngr of tecbnical socialism* 
"wbieb means tbe assumption by society of 
functions that are primarily indlTidnal • • • 
Tbere is in natural taxation no communism, 
if by communism is meant tbe compulsory 
pooling of tbe products of buman labor. 
... Tbere is in natural taxation no taint 
of tbe anarchism of disorder. It Is tbe rec- 
ogrnitlon of tbe ideal anarchism of la'w, so 
perfect* self-adjuatingr* self-operatlne:, that 
no external force is needed to carry It into 
execution.'* — C. B. Pillebrown, in "The 
Arena," January, 1899. 



7— It is Praeticable. 







The practicability of the Single Tax may be 
read in history. Nowhere, of course, has the 
full measure been applied, but in many parts 
o{ the earth a substantial step in that direc- 
tion has been made. It has, for example, se- 
cured a firm foothold in New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia (Sidney, a city of 700,000 population, 
now draws practically all its revenue from land 
values exclusively), in Kiao-Ghau, China, in 
numerous cities in Germany, and especially in 
the great agricultural provinces of western 
Canada. And wherever the principle has been 
most extensively applied, there it has given 
the greatest satisfaction. [For further discus- 
sion of this topic see final chapter.] 

*<Wben any man of sood intelliircnce* sood 
conscience,^ a. cItIc mind» and tbe courage of 
tbem all* begins investiiratlnv tbe Slngrle Tax, 
be is on tbe road to becoming a convert. 

'^His InTestisrations will sooner or later 
bring bim to these conclusions t (1) That tbe 
Single Tax is Justi (2) that tbe Single Tax is 
tbe most efficient, unescapable and easily col« 
lected tax that can be devisedi (8) that tbe 
public income from tbe Single Tax will be 
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■wfletent to defray the expense of TMt sot* 
erunent ImproTementa of sreat vtillt7» whleli 
ean not be attempted under the present aya* 
tern of tazatloni and (4) that the Single Tax 
will brlnir abont a irreat equalisation of in- 
dustrial opportunity." — R. Bedichek, in "The 
Public/' June 28, 1912. 

PART II 

8— It Will Ofre Us a Tax Sjstem that Does 
Not Discoiirage Prodnetloii and Encouragie 
Idleness, but which Dlseonrages Idleness 
and Eneonrages Prodnctlon* 

One of the worst defects in our present sys- 
tem of taxation is that it hinders improvement. 
It lessens the incentive to accumulate, to build, 
and to beautify. The more a man does to ad- 
vance the material interests not only of him- 
self, but of the whole community, the more 
he is fined for doing so. Thus he who puts up 
a two-story house is taxed more than he who 
puts up only a one-story house; he who trans- 
forms an old, decayed, unsanitary, and unsafe 
factory building into a modem, safe, and 
healthful one, is taxed more than he who lets 
the old one stand; he who plants an orchard^ 
a garden, or a field, is taxed more than he who 
lets his land lie waste, a breeding place for 
mosquitoes, pestiferous weeds and insects, or 
a dumping ground for junk and garbage. 

The Single Tax will reverse the order. It 

THS2 STRANGB FISCAL BBHATIOR OF 

VNCIiB SAM 




Affably Benign to Sterile Monopoly 

will not reward the slothful and punish the 
thrifty, but will reward the thrifty and punish 
the slothful. No matter how enterprising or 
industrious an individual is, no matter how 
much he produces, or repairs, or beautifies, he 
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will not be taxed more on that account; while, 
on the other himd, no matter bow indolent or 
anprogreBBlre a man mar show bboHelt, no 
matter how little he does to Improve the land 



he Uvea or worke on, be will not, tor thla 
reason, be rewarded b7 lower taxation, but 
win have to par as much as If he made the 
Bneat and most desirable of Improvements. 



L Oomparlnaii of Bnlldlna OpcrMloas In 
ittle. Wank. (pop. 1912, 360,000), and Van- 
tra, B. O. (pop, 1912, 101,000.) 
SBATTI^B. 

M,MS,788 (ImptB. t«xed> 

e^32Sa08 •* " 

— «,4fiB,781 " " 

7,608,130 " « 

«,704,784 " " 

11,S20,4SS " " 

13J»T3,770 " " 

:»<ie 13,377,320 " » 

1»,0843B3 " " 

17,1«S,080 " » 

Oil TrWl-lSa " " 

8r*13,335 « •* 

VANCOUVEm. 

« 731.71« (60% ImpU. Taxed) 

683,607 " " » 

l,43ea48 " .1 « 

1,008,001 " " " 

3,003,000 " " « 

4,308,410 237s " " 

0,032,744 .1 M « 

{(,W(fc8B3 " " " 

7A68JW0 u « « 

13.100,300 ImptB. Exemplcd 

17,<U(X,e43 " " 

— - 10,388,332 " 
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I^It Will eire Us a Tax Sjni»m that Is Not 
Complez a&d Costlj but Simple and Inez- 
peii8lf0i 

A secomd defect in our present system of 
taxation is its bewildering complexity and 
enormous cost of collection. At all times of the 
year a great horde of officials must be main- 
tained to peer and pry into the private affairs 
of the people, to assess goods of a myriad kinds 
and of unknown quantities and values, to un- 
cover countless numbers of frauds and evasions, 
and to bring before the bar of justice those 
who either ignorantly or intentionally have 
rendered false returns. In 1919 it cost the 
taxpayers of the nation $10,020,851 to collect 
the customs taxes ; $20,149,911 to collect the in- 
ternal revenue taxes; and from $25,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 to collect the general property 
and other taxes. 

See how much more economical the Single 
Tax is. There will be no customs duties under 
this system, and no internal revenue duties. 
From $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 will thus be 
saved to the people each year. But this is not 
all. Land cannot be hidden or carried off like 
other property; its value can readily be 
ascertained, and, once the assessment is made, 
nothing but a receiver is required for collec- 
tion. Thus another $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
or a total of from $40,000,000 to $55,000,000 can 
easily be saved annually in the cost of the en- 
tire tax machinery. 

<<T]ie Single Tax la m almple and certain 
metliod of colIe<stlns taxes fairly. The land 
can not be bidden, and Ita valne la eltber well 
knoToi by every cltfaien of tbe nelgrbborbood* 
or ean easily be learned. Tkere la no Inqulai- 
tlon Into tbe private alfalra of citlaens and no 
temptation to falae awearlnir or tax dodiclnsw** 
— ^W. S. U'Ren in "The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy," March, 1915, p. 225. 

^Another advantaire of tbe Slasle Tax la 
Its almpllfylnur effect npon tbe mecbanlam 
of taxation. Tbe preaent land tax wonld be 
retained, bnt tbe Intricate ayatem of Internal 
revenue and tariff collection would be aboI« 
lalLed# and a ffreat aavtna; In tbe collection 
of taxea tbna affected." — Professors Burch 
and Nearing, "Elements of Economics," p. 
S39. 

10— It Will Give Us a Tax System that Is Not 
Injnrtons to the Public Morals, but that is 
Practically Free From All Temptation to 
Fraud and Perjury. 

It is estimated that, under the existing tax 
regime, and as a result of indiscriminate ly- 
ing, cheating, dodging, bribery, false-swearing, 
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and •raslon of the groesest sort, almoat tour 
dollars' worUi ot personal property eBcapes In 
tbe Dotted States for every one tbat Is turned 
In to the assessor. This frightful dishonesty 
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— Cartoon by J. W. BaDcoug-h. 



and corruption In tbe gathering of the public 
funds will not be possible uuder the Single 
Tax. For "land lies out of doors." It cannot 
be bidden nor acclctentl]' overlooked. Its value 
cannot be sroatl^ misapprehended nor mis- 
stated. Nor Is Its under-appralsement poasible 
to &n7 appreciable extent without the conniv- 
ance of the whole community. Land values of 
a neighborhood are matters of common knowl- 
odge. Any Intelligent resident can Justly ap- 
praise them and every other Intelligent clti- 
len can fairly test the appraisement 

"PDbUe colleetloB of land valnca, thFOUKh 
tutatloB , , , nonld dTe ni a tax that sons 
e<mU <ad#e or akUt— • tax that covid be aa- 
acaaod aad colleeted with ■ mlBlmiun at ex- 
VeHse, wlthoBt la«nlaltorlaI methoda, and 
with at leaat a reaaonable approach to faliw 
a«M mmt accnraer." — Prof. L.. J. JohnsoD. In 
"Harper'e Weekly," July, 1913. 
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wt»mt mil* pnbliabed and dlatrlbnted to erery 
taxpayer, the people woald have only aae 
tax to iratchi It betnc alNbaportaat, there 



xatloB of lamd valnea will t 
■tore rcveane thaa we need, and we won't 
have tn aBbleet our eltlacna to the ordeal ot 
the aerenth desirce, or pot them In a voeltlon 
Where they will have to lle> perlore then- 
•elvea. and aead their eoala to hell."— J. J. 
Paatorlsa, Tax CommlBiloner of Houston, 
Texas, In a I>ettar Addraaaed to Ur. B. W. 
Prescott, at Boston, Haaa^ April M, 1S14. 
"The fllBsIe Tax womid be aa enonaona 



be devtoed* It wonM redve* taxatton to m 
basiB of aboohite eertolnty and falmeMi* ren- 
derlaa; eTaaloa Impoaalble." — Charles Francis 
Adams. Cited by Dr. Lyman Abbott in his 
"Risrhts of Man," p. 140. 

11— It Will GlTe Ub a Tax STstem that Does 
Not Fall Upon ladlTldiials In Proportion 
to Their ^Abllltj to Pay," but In Propor- 
tion to the ^^Beneflts Bec^Ted" trwa the 
GoTemment. 

The old principle still underlying the exist- 
ing scheme of taxation Is that each citizen 
should contribute to the support of govern- 
ment according to his "ability to pay." But 
this old principle is not merely unjust and 
Immoral; it is THE MAIN CAUSE OF THE 
GROWING INEQUALITY IN THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OP WEALTH! 

The community has no more right to make 
men pay for community benefits according to 
their ability than merchants have to make 
them pay for goods according to their ability. 
Men pay for their groceries and their cloth- 
ing according to what they get. They should 
pay for community benefits on precisely the 
same plan. 

Only if it were found impossible to ascertain 
what benefits an individual received, would it 
be permissible to fall back on the clumsy and 
unfair principle of taxation according to 
ability. "But/' as the Rev. S. G. Bland has 
well said, "to ascertain what benefits any man 
derives from living in a certain community is 
not impossible. It is not even difficult. He 
cannot live In such a community except on the 
land, and the price men are willing to pay 
for land represents precisely what in the gen- 
eral judgment are the advantages which that 
community provides for that location. Every- 
thing is taken Into account in fixing that 
value — ^police and fire protection, schools, 
churches, roads, sidewalks, social and business 
opportunities. The price a man is willing to 
pay for any piece of land apart from improve- 
ments is his own acknowledgment, without 
any evasion or falsification, that he thinks It 
worth that much, at least, to be a landowning 
member of that community. The community, 
then, has the right, according to its needs, to 
tax that man precisely in proportion to the 
value of the real estate he owns. If his real 
estate is very valuable he is enjoying great 
benefits and should pay proportionately. If his 
holdings are of little value he should pay lit- 
tle. If he owns no land he should pay nothing. 
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"It Is obvious no man can lire In that com- 
munity except as a landowner unless he ob- 
tains permission to live on somebody else's 
land. To obtain that permission he will have 
to pay that landowner at least all the latter 
thinks the privilege of using that land is worth. 
This includes all the benefits that the com- 
munity confers. Consequently every tenant 
pays for community benefits In his rent. If a 
further tax is Imposed on him he Is being com- 
pelled to pay his taxes twice." 

<<B7 colleetlnflT the annual value of every alte 
we call upon the user of each mite for a tax 
or rate whlcb la Justly proportioned to the 
beneilta wlileli lie derives from him position 
as user of tltat site." — W. Chapman Wright, 
In "The Westminster Review," March, 1902. 

^A tax on the value of land n^onld put 
taxation on the correct basis of obllgratlon 
to pay for value received. Instead of on the 
sole basis of ABILITY to pay. IT W^OULD 
ALSO, HOWBVSR, CONFORM TO ALL IN 
THB3 ABILITY-TO-PAY PRINCIPLB WHICH 
IS SOCIALLY OR BTHICALLY JUSTIFI- 
ABLE." — Prof. Li. J. Johnson, In "Harper's 
Weekly," July, 1913. 

<<The Single Tax Is a tax on privilege and 
inronld reverse the old <Hrder by inrhich a ntan 
Is called to pay to the state accordingr to his 
ability, substltntlna; therefore a better prin- 
ciple of payment, namely, that for benefits 
received." — John B. Middleton, in "The West- 
minster Review," June, 1907. 

^Land value Is the true measure of the ben- 
efits vrhlch the community places ^Hthln the 
reach of Its members." — Frederick Verinder, 
"Land, Industry, and Taxation," p. 64. 

'<The conununlty has no rlj^ht to exact con- 
tributions from Its members in proportion to 
their ability to pay; but it has an undoubted 
risrht to claim that each should contribute 
to-vrard the necessary public expenditure In 
proportion to the value of the advantagres or 
opportunities, or the special benefits, it Is 
conferrluiT on him." — ^Lewls H. Berens, "To- 
ward the Liigrht," Chap. XV, p. 146. 

^'The Single Tax operates universally on alL 
No one can possibly escape. No one can shirk 
his duty. "So one can shift the burden on 
another's shoulders, and the pressure I'rill not 
be felt, belngr equal In all directions and per- 
fectly adjusted to the advantances received." 
— Dr. J. H. Stallard, "The True Basis of 
Bconomics," p. 100. 

12— It Will GIto Us a Tax System that Does 
Not Molest ^Earned" Incomes, but Wlileli 
Taxes Onlj Those That Are Unearned.** 

Another serious fault of our present mode 
of taxation — a legitimate ofFsprinR of the 
vicious "ability-to-pay" principle — is that It 
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makes no discrimination between Incomes that 
are EARNilD and incomes that are UN- 
EARNED. It does not distinguish between 
those that are rightfully obtained through 
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human industry and those that are obtained 
simply from the rent of natural opportunities. 
This fault the Single Tax will correct It will 
not place ElARNBD incomes in the same cate- 
gory with the UNEARNED, but will leave the 
first unmolested, while it levies only on the 
second. Absolute justice, equality, and fair- 
ness in the distribution of governmental bur- 
dens, will thus be attained. 

<<T]ie flmt and pnnunount eonslderatloB In 
taxation alionld be equality of lMirden» and 
only by taklnar the rental Tatne of land In 
taxea can anch eqnallty be aecnred." — Tom L. 

Johnson, "My Story," p. 67. 

'Take land valnea for pnblle rcTenne and 
yon dlatrlbnte fairly the coat of groTemment* 
besides letting the dtlaen oil wltb one pay- 
ment Instead of the two he makes now| be 
now pays once to tbe Individual landowner 
and once to tbe tax satberer." — Bolton Hall, 
"Thrift," p. 200. 

*Th^ Slnirle Tax on land values Is a natural 
tax, and therefore tbe best tax." — John Bagot, 
In "The Westminster Review," October, 1909. 

<'An IncoDLc tax has always been a favorite 
form of tax, because It baa been regarded mm 
inrell calculated to bear upon «eaeb accordlnir 
to his ability.*' Tbe taxation of ground rent 
would surely be tbe purest possible exempllfl- 
eatlon and application of tbe principle of tbe 
Income tax, because It would fall upon all 
tbose incomes vrblcb are unearned, ivblcb are 
In their nature perpetual, and vrblck are 
amply able to bear tbe vrbole burden of tax- 
ation.'' — C. B. Pillebrown, "A B C of Tax- 
ation," p. 25. 

<Tbe tax upon land values is the most Just 
and equal of all taxes. It falls only upon 
tbose who receive from society a peculiar and 
valuable benefit, and upon tbem In propor- 
tion to tbe benefit they receive. It Is the 
taklns: by tbe community, for tbe use of tbe 
eonununlty, of that value ^rblcb Is the crea- 
tion of tke eonununlty. It Is tbe application 
of tbe common property to conunon uses."'-— 
Henry Georere, "Progrress and Poverty," p. 
418. 
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18— It Will Brnik the Monopolr of A^cnltnnl 
Land. 

Few persona realize tbe colossal extent to 
which tbe agricultural area of the United 
States Is now monopolized by priTste individ- 
uals who are not using It, and the serious la- 
duBtrlal consequences to which this may soon 
lead, unless the monopoly Is broken. The De- 
partment ol Agrlcnlture on January 28, 1S14, 
stated that of the 1,900,000,000 acres la th« 
United States, 1,501,000,000 acres are usable for 
agricultural purposes. Since the Census Re- 
port of 1910 shows only 478,000,000 acres to be 
In farms and Improved, and further since the 
government Itself owns less than 430,000,000 
acres of the above, this means that ahnost 
GOO.OOO.OOO acres of poteatlat agricultural land 
Is In tbe hands of private monopoly. In other 
words, for every acre of farm land in use. 
about one and ono-tbird acres (owned by 
private Individuals) are held out of nsel 

But this Is not the most serious part of the 
evil. By far the greater portion of this enor- 
mous area la In the grasp of a mere handful ot 
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people. Full information is nowhere to be ob- 
tained, but such data as is available portrays 
viYldly the high degree of concentration of 
land ownership. Thus in Arkansas 265 holders 
own 8,318,000 acres, or almost one-half as 
much as all the improved acreage of the 214,- 
678 farmers in the state. In Colorado 14 known 
holders own 3,355,000 acres, as against 4,302,101 
improved acres owned by 46,170 farmers. In 
New Mexico, again, the Holland Land Company 
has 4,500,000 acres — ^more than three times the 
combined improved acreage of the 35,675 farm- 
ers in that commonwealth. Numerous other 
states, such a Texas, Florida, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, North Dakota, and Cali- 
fornia, reveal even worse conditions. Finally 
20,647,000 acres of land in the United States 
— an area as large as Ireland — is owned by 
only 29 foreign sjmdicates and landlords! 

For this grave situation there is no ade- 
quate solution save the land value tax. It 
alone can produce the desired results. It alone 
can pry loose this huge empire of unused soil 
from the clutch of monopoly, and give it to 
those who will build homes upon it, and who 
will supply a fast starving world with the 
necessaries of life. [See Chapter 66]. 

14r~It WIU Break the Monopoly of Coal, Oil, 

and Mineral Land. 

As with the agricultural lands, so with the 
coal, oil, and mineral resources of the nation — 
not merely is much the greater part held out 
of use, but it is concentrated in the hands of 
a very few people. Of the 16,153,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal underlying the great fields 
of Pennsylvania, for example, more than 44 
per cent is owned by the Reading Company 
alone. Sixty thousand acres of Connellsville 
coal, which Charles M. Schwab, in testifying 
before the Industrial Commission in 1901, said 
"you could not buy for $60,000 an acre," is 
owned by the United States Steel Corporation. 
3,538,506,328,300 tons of bituminous coal are 
scattered throughout the country — enough to 
last the people of the United States at their 
present rate of consumption for more than 
five thousand years — but all owned or con- 
trolled by an insignificant number of men! . 

The distribution of our 6,000,000 acres of oil 
lands is no better. How much the Standard 
Oil Company itself is in possession of, there 
is no telling. That the amount is extensive, 
however, is quite evident from its colossal 
dividends. On April 15, 1911, Just before the 
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disBolutlon by the Sherman anti-trust law, the 
market value of the stock of the companies 
Included in the Standard Oil Company was 
$906,233,984. On April 1, 1917— six years later 
— ^the market value of this same stock was 
$2,154,482,627! In these six years, according to 
Messrs. Carl H. Pforzheimer & Company, in 
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— Cartoon by J. W. Bengough. 

their book "Standard Oil Issues," the total 
amount of dividends distributed, "aggregate 
upward of a billion dollars." The words of 
Mr. Henry H. Klein, First Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, New York City ("Standard 
Oil or the People," p. 17), are illuminating: 

"At least a score of Standard Oil families 
are worth more than $25,000,000 each, acquired 
during the past thirty years, and some of them 
have from $50,000,000 to $250,000,000. John D. 
Rockefeller's private wealth is estimated at 
$900,000,000, and it may exceed one thousand 
million dollars if fully determined." 

Passing to the minerals we find in many 
cases even a higher degree of concentration. 
Of the 4,784,930,000 tons of available iron ore, 
for instance, the larger portion is controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation. Its net 
profit in 1916 was $271,531,730 and in 1917 was 
more than $450,000,000. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Company of 
Montana showed a net profit in 1916 of $58,892,- 
980; the Phelps Dodge Corporation of Arizona, 
$21,974,263; the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
$27,884,623. One of Ex-Senator W. A. Clark's 
mines — United Verde — ^for which he recently 
refused $75,000,000, was lately reported to be 
paying him a monthly dividend of $2,000,- 
000. Finally, the Utah Copper Company is said 
to have in sight at its mines at Bingham 800,- 
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000,000,000 pounds of copper ore. And copper 
is today selling for 28i cents a pound! 

It is needless to go further. A like condition 
prevails in practically every other field, hoth 
mineral and stone — lead, zinc, gold, silver, salt, 
sulphur, borax, potash, granite, rock phosphate. 
Unless a remedy such as that proposed by 
Henry George is applied, which will strike at 
the root of the evil, we may see ere long a 
centralized control of natural resources, so 
strong and powerful that nothing can dislodge 
it, short of bloody revolution! 

<<If this priiielpl«» the prlmciple of tlie Sinsrle 
Tax were fully applied, land monopoly ^rovld 
e-videntlT' be ImpOMilble. Vacant city lots 
eonid not be beld lonip for blirber prices If 
the owner bad to pay a« beavy a tax aa tbe 
owner of improTed lota baTins •» eqmal 
▼alne. Farmlnir land eoold not be kept ovt 
of nae by tbe tbriftleaa or tbe sreedy» nor 
by land-KMUit railroads. If tbe nniniproTed 
were taxed as mneb as tbe ImproTOd, tbe loca- 
tions belna; of eqnal Talne. Tbe coal and tbe 
ore mines of tbe eonntry eonld not be 
monopolised and closed airainst minlnflr* If 
coal land inrere taxed n^ell np to its market 
value n^betber n^orked or not. In every di- 
rectl<MK tbis tax n^ould put fines upon land 
monopolists, tbereby discourasing: land mon- 
opoly and openlnsT to ^reneral use all tbe 
natural opportunities inrbicb are noinr closed 
by OTmers n^bo expect to reap a barvest of 
biffber prices in tbe future." — ^Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, "Ethics of De- 
mocracy/' p. 136. 

1&— It Will Break the Monopoly of Timber 

Land. 

Just as the Single Tax will destroy the mo- 
nopoly of coal, oil and mineral land, so also 
will it, when properly applied, destroy the mo- 
nopoly of timber land. How greatly needed such 
destruction is, is evident not merely from the 
fact that the present commercial value of the 
privately owned standing timber in the country 
NOT INCLUDING THE VALUE OF THE LAND, 
was estimated by the government in 1913 as 
"at least $6,000,000,000,'' but because it, like the 
coal, oil, and mineral resources, is now owned 
by a mere handful of financiers. The following 
sentences, taken from the report on "The Lum- 
ber Industry " (Bureau of Corporations, Wash- 
ington, 1913, Pt. I., pp. XVII-XXI), shows the 
present extent of the concentration of Amer- 
ica's privately owned standing timber: 

"Five-elevenths of the country's privately 
owned standing timber is in the Pacific North- 
west (California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
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and Montana), 1,013 billion feet. One-half ot 
this la now owned by 37 holders. * * * In 
the Southern pine region there are 634 bUUon 
feet of privately owned timber. • • • 
Slxtr-B€ven holders own 39 per cent, of the 
long leaf yellow pine, 29 per cent, of the 
cypress, 19 per cent of the shc^ leaf and lob- 
lolly pine, uid 11 per cent, of the hardwoods. 

1VHO 01VNS THB LDMBER SUPPLYt 

Bl • Studlng tinbar <nned by I,80Z big 
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of popuUtlcm, 968,000,000,000 

board feet - SE^ 
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national govamnents, 629,000,000, 
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— Federal Report on "The Lumber Iilduatrr," 
Pt. I, p. IB. Qovarnment PrlnttDK Office. 
1914. 

In Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, there 
are 100 billion feet of tH-ivatQly owned timber. 
In Wisconsin 98 holders bare tbree-tourths of 
all the timber. In Michigan 110 holders have 
66 per cent. In Minnesota 6 holders have 64 
per cent, of the very valuable white and Nor- 
way pine, 16 per cent of the other conifers and 
2 per cent of the hardwoods. Taking all three 
states, 21G holders have 65 per cent ot all the 
timber. • • ■ Three vast holdings alone, 
those of the Sontbem Pacific Company, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and the Nor- 
thern Pacific Railway Company (Including 
their subsidiary companies) together have 23S 



billion feet These three holdings have enougn 
standing timber to build an ordinary five or 
six room frame house for each of the 16,000,000 
families In the United States in 1900. If sawed 
into lumber and placed in cars, their timber 
would load a train about 100,000 miles long." 

**At m time wlien Congrreaa is much per- 
plexed for a aonrce of reTenne whlcb will not 
penalise bnslneaa. It could study* very profit- 
ably, tbe effect of tlie war on land values. 
T^e investlgratlon would show how land val- 
ues are the product of population, how they 
are public w^ealth now taken by private In- 
terests. The truth Is so apparent, on Investl- 
flratlon Congrress mlgrht eonclude to liberate 
Industry and business from taxes and super- 
taxes and avaU Itself of the land values cre- 
ated by society as revenues with which to pay 
the administration and ntalntenance of soci- 
ety's sTovemment." — Circular of Division of 
Public Works. United States Department of 
Labor, February, 1919. 

'Tax reform should seek to remove all bur- 
dens from capital and labor and Impose them 
on monopoUes."— Prof. John R. Commons, 
"The Distribution of Wealth," p. 258. 

**We recommends «The revision of the tax- 
ation system so as to exempt from taxation 
all Improvements and tax unused land at its 
fuU rental value." — Final Report of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, p. 132. 



ll^It Will Break the Monopolj of Waterpower 

Land. 

"Eighteen corporations," says the great ex- ^ 
ponent of conservation, Mr. Gifford Plnchot, 
"control more than one-half of the total water 
power used in public service throughout the 
United States. Furthermore, 120 public service 
corporations own and are holding undeveloped . 
and out of use an amount of water power equal r 
to four-fifths of all there is developed and In 
use by all the public service corporations in 
the whole United States." 



'^y diverting ground rents and royalties 
from private pockets into the publie treas- 
ury* the atOBopoIy of natural opportunities 
would cease. No lonsrer would it be profitable 
to own and hold Idle valuable bulldlnar lots, 
fanning land, mineral deposits, water powers, 
water fronts, or any other of the grlfts of 
nature to man.'* — "L, F. C. Garvin, Ex-Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, In "The Single Tax 
Review," January-February, 1917. 
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wno CONTROLS 1 

^1 - Wfttorpcwer oontrollfld \^ 89 oor- 

porntlotu. 3.621,423 h.p. - 66.99C 
t J - WKt«rpcnrer oontrollvd by mil othar 

prlvnta IndlvidualB* I,B93,TE1 

h.^. - 29.^ 
IS58 - Taterpomr oontrollad bjr ■laielp*! 

EOTCmavnta, 231,926 h.p. - 4.1)( 



— See "Blsctrlc Power Development In the United 
States," Pt. IL DP. 7B-80. Dep't of Aarlcui- 
ture Report, 19 1 e. 

17 — It WUl BTMk the Monopoir of Urban Land. 

It Is conierrattTOlr flstimated tbat not leis 
tbnn f20.0IKl.OI>0,000 worth o( land In tbe vll- 
lageB, towns and cltlee of America la being 
held out of service br.apeculatora for a atlll 
farther enhancement In price. In other worda, 
from one-third to tour-flttha of everjr urban 
center In the nation, whether old or roung, Is 
vacant property. In the aged cltr of Boston, 
for example, the proportion la: Occnpled, 4S 
per cent.; vacant, 43 per cent.; marah, 12 per 
cent This Immenee blockade to legitimate 
buslneBB can be stopped only In one satisfac- 
tory way — by taxing the nnnsed land as mucb 
aa the used land — due consideration being 
given, of course, to location. 



VBoaile rent lato the public 
trcMnrr would dcstrsy nonapolj o( natural 
^rportaaltlce In tbe arbmi eenten Jnat aa It 
would MwttrOY land monopolr elacirbere,"^ 

Henry Qeorre, Jr., -The Menace o( Prtvllego," 
p. IBS. 



■Tke bardan at vaalclpal taxatlm akoaM 
Ite BO ahlfted u t* pat Ike irdskl ot tazKtloa 
BPOB the aBeaned rla« In vhIdc o( tbe land 
ItBclli rather thaa apoa the ImpPorcDeata." — 
Col. Theodora RooBeveU. In 'Tha Cantnrr." 
October. 1»13. 

"We ahanld na lenser hesitate ta fore* ma- 
naed laada into aae br exempting all iBaprave- 
meats from taxalloa aad hy placlar a tax oa 
■aa-prodnctive. the eame as oa pToductlTe, 
laad." — Matthew Woll. Asalstant to Samuel 
Oompera aa Chairman o( the Committee on 
Labor o( tbe Advisory Commlaslon of the 
Council ol National Dstenae, before the Bos- 
ton Conference on Houaln^, December. 191S. 



— Batlmated by John Z. White, Chicago, III. 

18— It Wm Break tbe Honopoly of Railroad 
Ugbts of War, Pipe Lines, Terminals, 
Vaterfrontfl, Stoekrards, and Publle 
FraueUseB. 

Railroad rights of way and public trancblses 
are UHualljr not thougbt of as land titles, but 
tbat iB what the? are. By an act of sovereign 
authority ther confer rights of control tor 
transportation or transmission purposes over 
narrow strips of land at terminals and between 
terminals. The value of these rights of way 
and public franchises are land values and 
will be so treated under the Single Tax. The 
application of this fiscal reform will, according 
to the calculations of Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, 
squeeze from six to eight billion dollars' worth 
of "water" or land value out of the railroads 
alone, while in tbe case of street car systems, 
telegraph and telephone lines, electric light 
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and power, waterworks, Bteam heating compan- 
ies, etc., from one-third to two-thirds of their 
present flctitlons capitalization will be elimi- 
nated. A similar effect will be registered on 
corporations controUlns stockyards, pipe lliwi, 
and water fronts. 

WBO CONTROLS THE! STOCKTARDST 

Oat at a total at 83,0a8,TSB kra4 of utock n- 

eclreA at aU atockrarda In tbe United Htatca. 

MJ18JI30, or 77.2%, are neelTcd at Tarda eoa- 

trolled by five bis paeUac tBtercatai 

B • S^kyards eontevllad by tte "^ig 
Five" paoMng eonfwtl** - 77.2JC 

I I - Stockysrds ootttrollod by all otbar 
companies, 22-6JG 



■<Wk«B we coHlder tbat the laada to ■>• 
taxed are aot ouIt towa bnlldlBK altes and 
eoal Aelda, aad tbe linmeaaelr valnable laada 
that He In or near the large eltlca or border 
our harbora, and the mllUoaa of aerea of 
vlpgla farm landa, bnt alao railroad rliAta- 
ofl-vraT', vmMt miaeral reaonreea, ete^ thea ire 
aee that in load value taxation we have an 
coar. simple method of forelBK (he hand of 
■aoBopoIr to relax tta hold upoa natoral !•• 
aooreea." — Bolton Hall, In "The Annals of the . 
American Academy," May, 19XB. 



When It Is proposed to remove all tax bur- 
dens from Improvements and personal property 
— from stocks and bonds, machinery, skr- 



scraper office buildings, mills, plants, factories, 
and the like — ^many good folks take fright and 
fear that this will tend to strengthen the auto- 
cratic power of the trusts. On the contrary, it 
will completely dissipate it. For trusts do not 
derive their influence from commodities that 
are reproducible, but from commodities that 
are NOT reproducible. Their tribute-levying 

DIFFBRBNCi: BBTWBSSN LAND ANU 

"VITESAIiTH 

The older land grets and the more It is iuied» 
the MORB VALUABLE: It becomes. 

The older "v^ealth grets and the more It is 
used, the LBSS VALUABLES it becomes. 

The following illustration, typical of all 
other forms of wealth, shows how the old 
Hotel Boylston, at the southeast corner of 
Boylston and Tremont streets, in Boston, 
steadily declined in value, while the land 
on which it stood, at the same time, steadily 
increased in value: 
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—From "The A B C of Taxation", by C. B. Fille- 
brown, p. 22. 

power is not secured from the ownership of 
the things made by man — capital— but from the 
ownership of the things made by nature- 
monopoly — mill sites, water fronts, coal, oil, 
gas, timber, mineral resources, and the like, 
together with the products of the legislative 
bodies of states, such as patent and tariff priv- 
ileges, rights of way and public franchises. 
These, and these alone, are the things that 
make trusts bad and dangerous. Concentrate 
the whole burden of taxation upon these mo- 
nopolies and the trusts' strength will not 
grow, but vanish, just as Samson's strength 
vanished with the cutting of his hair. 
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^f the p««9le really want ta daatray thi 
ao-^alled **tmmiM/' tkey mast abaadoa the 
Action af taxing the capital stoek* the bond«» 
and the irrorklnir plant* of these creat cmr- 
poratlona* and apply the whale poller of 
taacatlon to the monopoUatie feature that ia 
the baais of them aU.** — Oliver R. Trow- 
bridflre, "Bisocialism/' p. 877. 

*^mx. the aoelal value af land and there 
irrould be no farther need for anti-trast les^ 
islation or of laws Cor the control of pablie 
atUities."-— Albert J. Nock, in "The American 
Magazine," November, 1912. 

<<The Sinirle Tax would be fatal to all the 
trasta and monopolies that depend either on 
land monopoly or eome fomt of an J oat taz« 
ation for support. When it is borne in naind 
that under it there will be neither protective 
tariH nor revenue tariff i that there will be 
no internal revenue duties | no local ar state 
taxes» either direct or indirect on industry 
and its products* it should be easy to see that 
the trusta noiv fostered by one or more of 
these fiHrnui of special priviiegre ivill have 
lost their poiver to UiOnopoliae the industries 
they now controL" — Daniel Kiefer, in 'The 
Sinsrle Tax Review/' January -February, 1915. 

<<Monopo]y of landed property is even the 
basis of monopoly of capital and by the capi- 
talists.'' — Karl Marx. See his Gotha-plat- 
form letter, reprinted in "The International 
Socialist Review," Chicago, May, 1908. 

''If ive were to tax Mr. Rockefeller up tm 
the full value af the oil wells* iron mines* 
and rifrhts-of-ivay that his con&pany holds 
• . • the Can^s of that trust would be 

drawn."— Bolton Hall, in "The Arena," Oc- 
tober, 1901. 

''Until the Single Tax ntakes all of our 
mineral reaonreea equally available to all the 
eonunnnity* thus destroying the special proHts 
noiv accruiuir to thoae able to hold land out 
af ase> the most oppressive trusts in exis- 
tence will llnd their way clear to retain their 
poiver* despite anti-trust laws, interstate 
eanuneree laws» and all the publicity we may 
by law ffive their operations." — Jackson H. 
Ralston, in "The Arena," October, 1901. 

"A tax takinir for publie use all the econo- 
■Uc rent of the hard coal lands— 'lands un- 
ivorked as ivell as lands ivorked— would de- 
stroy the Anthracite Coal Trust . . • Ap- 
ply such a tax to the Steel Trust, to the Oil 
Trust, to the Lumber Trust, to the Salt Trust, 
to the Borax Trust, to the hundred and one 
ffreat industrial combinations and they irrould 
SO to pieces in the same fashion as the Goal 
Trust would.*' — Henry Oeorgre, Jr., "The Men- 
ace o£ Privilegre," pp. 389-391. 

"There could be no oppressive orsanlaatlon 
of capital [under the Sinsrle Tax] because 
capital would have no privileaEcs." — Tom L. 

Johnson, "My Story," p. 155. 
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dO— It Wm Free CompetltloB In Indnslrjr. 

The restraint of trade, the commercial han- 
dicaps, and the "Jug-handled competition" from 
which all honest industry constantly suffers, 
and which are the fundamental causes of prac- 
tically cTery business failure, are the inevitable 
results of monopoly and special pririlege. As 
these monopolies and special privileges will 
be removed when land values exclusively are 
taxed, it goes without sajring that capital and 
labor will be liberated from the bonds which 
now shackle them, and free competition — the 
"life of trade" — will be permanently restored 
to its own. 

<<It U only by the avlMitltiitloia of the Single 
Tuc on land ▼aliie« for all other rate* and 
taxea that trade and Industry can really be 
set freob" — John B. Middleton, in "The West- 
minster Review/' June, 1907. 

<^he Slnslo Tax» by deetroylnir land mon- 
opoly» the baste and most danyeroas form of 
•peelal prlTtlesro* restores free competition to 
a condition of full vitality* slrlns to every 
worker the freedom charaeterlatle of prlml- 
tlre and pioneer conditions of prodnctlon* 
irrhlle Increasing his poivers to produce and 
his share of the conunon product by the enor- 
mous advantaflres sained throush modem ma- 
chinery, IntenslTc largre scale produetlon, ex- 
pert supervision and the most efficient di- 
vision of labor and specialisation In the 
direction of the expenditure of enerflry*"— " 
James F. Morton, Jr., in "The Single Tax 
Year Book," p. 233. 

<<Slngrle Tax seems to nte to be the basic 
reform of all; the shattering of the fetters of 
tradition I the destruction of every obstacle 
that stands between man and the earth upon 
ivhlch he must llvei the release of the Inert 
and unused forces of huntan labor i the death- 
knell of unnatural speculation, and» for the 
first time In the history of the irrorld* the 
entering ivedse of the Irresistible power of 
actual freedom." — Benjamin F. Lindas, in 
"The Sinsrle Ta^ Review," May- June, 1917. 

21— It wm Eliminate Mnlti-MllUonaJres and 
Sweep Away Oyergrown Fortunes. 

Socialists and other radicals, when asked to 
name the underlying cause of large fortunes, 
inrariably answer — capital. Why is this? Evi- 
dently, it is due simply to a failure to recognize 
the essential difference between "capital" and 
"monopoly" — In other words, the failure to dis* 
tinguish properly between what is really 
"capital" and what is mere "capitalization." 
Take the United States Steel Corporation, for 
example. This corporation has a capitalization 
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of some $1,500,000,000. But this colossal cap- 
italization is not based on the earning power 
of its pore capital — ^its great furnaces, rolling 
mills, ships, docks, etc., — for these, all com- 
bined, are not worth more than $300,000,000 or 
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$400,000,000; it is based on the earning power 
of the monopolies it owns-— on its immense 
coal, timber, and ore lands, its water fronts, 
railroad sites, together with Its numerous 
tarift and patent privileges. Or take the Stand- 
ard Oil Company as another illustration. The 
market value of the stocks of the various com- 
panies included in this great octupus, on April 
1, 1917, was $2,154,482,627. But only a small 
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part of this enormous sum really represented 
capltaL The major portion represented merely 
the power to appropriate the fruits of other 
men's toil — ^in short, monopoly. The same 
holds true of every other Industry, whether 
mining, lumbering, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, communication, or exchange. It is not 
the ownership of capital itself, that is respon- 
sible for over-grown fortunes, but monopoly, 
or land values. Throw the entire burden of 
taxation on these land values, and the great 
fortunes will be laid in the dust 

^f the stae of fortune* to taken Into ne- 
eonnt, it will be foand that perhaps 85% of 
the total Talnea represented by these million* 
aire fortnnea la dne to those investntents 
classed aa land values and natural monopo- 
lies, and to competltlTe industries aided by ^ 
sneh monopolies." — Prof. John R. Commons, 
•The Distribution of Wealth." p. 253. 

''All the unwieldy fortunes, and all ivhich 
have had an undesirable orlfrin, otto their 
extotenee to s<nne form of ntonopoly, w^hl^ 
eould not hare existed under the natural sya* 
tern of taxation." — Thomas G. Shearman, "Na- 
tural Taxation," p. 211. 



«l¥hoeTer examines such larire fortuni 
whether they are those of territorial may- 
nates, as the Duke of 'Westminster and Bed- 
ford, the Earl of Durham, the Marquis of 
Bute, or the Astor family i or whether they 
are those of eommereial and industrial mas^ 
nates, aa the Rothschilds, Rockefellera* 
G(oulds, Vanderbilts, and others— can see at 
once that they mainly consist, not of real 
ivealth, but of the value of monopoly rlirhts." 
— Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism," 
p. 398. 

''When yon InTeatiarate the source of the 
tacontes [of capitaltotsi, their 'capital' proves ^ 
to be nearly all land." — ^Louia F. Post, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, in "The Taxation 
of Land Values." Note 86. 



<«rhe chief sources of the enormous Indl- 
-ridual wealth in this country are these threat < 
Land, natural forces, state franchises. The 
multi-ndllionalres have accumulated their 
mnlti-mlllions, not chleHy as a product of 
their own industry i they have accumulated 
them by setting possession and control of 
the land and Its contents, the natural forces 
of the ivorld, and the franchtoes w^htch the 
state has created." — Dr. Lyman Abbott, "The 
Industrial Problem." pp. 140, 141. 

»— It Will Insure a Just Distribution of 

Wealth. 

Not merely, howeyer, will the Single Tax 
out down the incomes of the predatory rich; 
It will give to all who produce, or who render 
a service to mankind, the full fruits of their 
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toil. Thip will be more clearly seen if we con- 
sider for a moment the factors of production 
and distribution as the/ are recognised in 
political economy. Three things, say econo- 
mists, are required to produce wealth — ^land, 
labor, and capital. Land, of coarse, refers to 
nature, the whole material uniyerso— oceans, 
lakes, agricultural soil, coal deposits, mineral 
beds, forests, urban ground, waterfalls, rail- 
road sites, etc. Labor refers to human exer- 
tion, and capital again, simply to the "tools 
of production," or to that part of wealth which 
is used to produce more wealth. 

Three things, also, divide the wealth pro- 
duced — ^rent, wages, and interest. Rent is that 
part of the wealth produced which goes to the 
liandowner for the use of the land; wages, that 
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part of the wealth produced whicb goes to the 
laborer for services performed; and interest, 
that part of the wealth produced which goes 
to the capitalist for the service of capital. 

Now the tendency of material progress (and 
by material progress we mean Increase of 
population, improvements in the arts of pro- 
duction and exchange — discoveries, inventions, 
scientific knowledge, etc.), is always to in- 
crease the tribute of the landowners; never 
to increase the earnings of the capitalists and 
laborers. It is never to advance proportion- 
ately either wages or interest, but always to 
advance rent, to raise the value of land. Thus 
agricultural land — ^that owned by speculators 
as well as that owned by farmers — ^has, in 300 
years, under the influence of material progress, 
risen from to more than $38,000,000,000; coal, 
oil, gas, and all mineral deposits from to 
more than $27,000,000,000; forests from to 
more than $6,000,000,000; railroad rights of 
way and public franchises from to more 
than $15,000,000,000; and town and city lots 
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from to more than $40,000»OOOi,000 — ^in short, 
all land has, within this period of time, risen 
from to a grand total of approximately $125r 
000,000,000! Upon this gigantic sum the land- 

THB DISTRIBUTION OF LAND VALUBS 
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owning classes are now collecting a rent vari- 
ously estimated at from $4,000,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000,000 a year, ahove all taxes! 

This unsocial tendency the Single Tax will 
stop. No longer will the non-producers gain 
at the expense of the producers, but the pro- 
ducers will gain at the expense of the non- 
producers. By taking the economic rent away 
from the landowners and turning it, in lieu 
of taxation, into the treasury of the state, the 
capitalists and laborers will receive in the 
future all that they are rightly entitled to 
receive — the full advantages of material prog- 
ress, the complete benefits of advancing civil- 
ization. 

"Sivewy Improvement In the clrciiHUitaneea 
of the aodety tends either directly or Indi* 
reetly to mloe the real rent of land* to in* 
crenae the real wealth of the landlord* his 
power of pnrehaalns the lahonr or the pro* 
dnce of the lahonr of the people.'' — Dr. Adam 
Smith, ''Wealth of Nations," Book I, Chap. XL 

<^he ordinary prosresa of aocletr ivhlch 
Inereaaes In wealth !• at all times tending 
to anirment the Incomes of landlordat to glTa 
them a cheater antonnt of the wealth of the 
coaunnnlty Independently of any trouble or 
ontlny Incurred by thentselres. They mrow 
richer as It were. In their sleep* without 
i¥orfclng» risklnar* or economlalnir*''— Joha 
Stuart Mill, "Principles of Political Economy,* 
Book V, Chap. II, Sec. 6. 

^The larse additions to the wealth of the 
eonatry [ESngland] has vone neither to prollta 
nor to leases, nor yet to the public at larse* 
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hut to Mivell a fviid ever iprowlnff even wbll* 
Ita proprietom aleep— the rent roll of tho 
owmem of the aolL" — J. E. Cairnes, "Som« 
Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
pounded." 

^'Ehrery permanent ImproTement of the aoii* 
«very railway and road, every betterment In 
the seneral condition of aoelety, eir^rj facil- 
ity fflren to prodnctlon, every •tlmnlua anp- 
piled to conanmptlon* raisea rentb" — Prof. 

Thorold Roarers, "Six Centuries of Work and 
Wa»08." 

2a— It lYIll Lower the Cost of Liyingr. 

How will the taxation of land values lower 
the cost of liying? In several ways: 

(1) Production will be enormously increased. 
Natural resources of all kinds being available 
on every side and capital easier to secure, the 
output of food, clothing, and shelter will be 
vastly greater than it is today. 

(2) The consumer will be relieved of the 
payment of all taxes on the products of in- 
dustry. Under our present system, as business 
men and economists well know, the "ultimate 
consumer" must always pay, in the price of the 
goods or services he buys, for all taxes levied 
upon working capital in any of its forms, 
whether in the shape of depots, rolling stock, 
elevators, ships, machinery, factories, office 
buildings, or warehouses, and whether owned 
hj railroads, transmission companies, miners, 
lumbermen, manufacturers, wholesalers, or re- 
tailers. 

(3) The private tribute collected by cor- 
porations from consumers as a result of the 
taxes levied upon business will be stopped. 
Take, for example, the excess-profits tax. This 
tax, in 1919, yielded the government over 
$2,000,000,000 of revenue. But for the $2,000,- 
000,000 that the government got, from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 more, according to 
various estimates, were taken from the con- 
sumers in higher prices of goods. Chairman 
William B. Colver of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in an address delivered before the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods Association in 
New York (January, 1920) said: 

"The excess-profit tax, in my opinion, is one 
of the cornerstones of the present unhealthy and 
intolerable price structure in this country. The 
excess-profits tax is passed on and multiplied 
until about four or five dollars is taken out of 
your pocket, my pocket, and the pocket of the 
man on the street for every dollar that finally 
gets to the public treasury." 

The same profiteering is true in the case 

of the indirect taxes — ^particularly the tariff 

duties. For every dollar that the tarift puts 
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Into the national treasury, a great many more 

dollars are taken away from the public and 

placed into private hands. Mr. Lee Francis 

JLybarger in his illuminating work, "The 

Tariff," (Chap. XVII, p. 66) says : 

"Taking the entire Payne-Aldrich Tariff it 
would be a safe estimate to say that for every 
dollar it gives the grovernment it puts seven 
dollars Into private hands. Every year our 
government — under our direction — in order to 
raise $300,000,000 for itself, takes out of our 
pockets somethins: like eisrht times that amount 
—or $2,400,000,000." 

All told, therefore, from two hundred to five 
hundred dollars a year would be a moderate 
estimate of the average amount that each 
family in the nation will gain in lower prices 
by the deflection of all taxes from the products 
of industry to the value of land. 



<<Tli« abolition of Indirect tazeo and nton- 
opoiy obariroa would add from $100 to $200 
a year to the pnrchaalns power of eaeh fam- 
ily* Tke price of commodltlee ivonld fall to 
f hla extent. Bat this la not alL The aboli- 
tion of all taxeo npon honaee» bnlldlnirst and 
thlnini which labor prodvcea wonld atlll far- 
ther rednee the coat of llvlnc. It wonld 
cheapen the coat of eTciythlnar consvaftcd. 
For taxes npon labor prodncta are shifted on 
from the producer to the consumer until they 
are finally lodged with him who buys. "With 
theae tazea abolished prlceo would atlll fur- 
ther full.'' — Frederic C. Howe, Ex-Com- 
missioner of Immigration, in "Privilege and 
Democracy in America," p. 277. 

**A tax on the monopoly ralue of land can 
not be shifted • • • Competition, there- 
fore* bciplnnlns at the source of production 
must beneficially affect the laborer, raise his 
^rase* loirrer the cost of conunodltles, and re- 
moTO the Irresnlarltleo In the distribution of 
wealth." — Francis Neilson, **The Old Free- 
dom", p. 171. 



24— It WUl Beduce the Bent of Land. 

Another way In which the taxation of land 
values exclusively will lower the cost of living 
1b by reducing the rent of land. The present 
rent la too high. It la fictitious. It is the 
Inevitable consequence of land speculation— 
the Inevitable result of holding desirable land 
out of use. Since the application of the Single 
Tax will make unprofitable the monopollaation 
of vacant land, and further since this vacant 
land now exceeds both in country and city, 
the amount which Is in actual use, we may 
safely expect, under this reform, to see the 
rent of all ground considerably reduced. 
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— From The ChlcftKO Dally Newa. 

■•Tke direct tenden«r of (laad Tslne) taxa- 
th>B !■ to break dowa laad nanapoly. aad 
tkiw to reduce rents."— Lewis H. Berena, 
'Toward the LlKht," p. 146. 

"A tax won tke volne ol bare land-torvta, 
lir aaiee tlTO itt ImproveauBta, . . . tend* to 
decrease tke rental valnes of all Und-forms." 
— Oliver R. Trowbridge, "Bisocialism," p. 
2E6. 

"The taxntlon of land Tnlnea will bave the 
effect of redvelnK the rent paid for the us* 
•f land. There wUI be competition unOBK 



S5— It Will stop tiie iFsfflc In Specnlatire Land 
ToIneB aad Tremendonslf Increase the De- 
mand for Uie Products of Labor. 

It IB a common belief among the large ma- 
jority of men. that the presence of land In the 
market — that is to eaj, the habitual buying and 
selling of land Tallies, whether mineral, timber, 
waterpower, agricultural, urban, or pnbllo 
tranchla« — is not detrimental to the Interests 
ot producers — la. In fact, a "good thing." A 
more terrible mistake has never been made. 



For of all the factors injurious to the pro- 
ducers as such, that of the traffic in land val- 
ues is the most destructive. The reason is sim- 
ple. When men buy speculative land values 
they furnish emplojrment to no one, for land is 
a creation of nature. It does not have to be 
produced. When men buy other things than 
land, such as food, clothing, shelter, luxuries 
or conveniences of any kind, they furnish em- 
ployment, in varying degrees, to every laborer 
in the country. For unlike land, these things 
must be made by labor before they can exist. 
Now, since "men cannot keep their cake 
and eat it too," it is clear that the higher the 
price of the land they buy, the less they will 
have to spend for the products of labor, while 
conversely, the lower the price of the land 
they purchase, the more they will have to 
spend for such products. It follows, therefore, 
that if the selling value of land is greatly re- 
duced by the Single Tax method, if land be 
made cheap to men so there is no necessity for 
them to pay great sums for it, they will not 
merely enjoy many more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, but the demand for consump- 
tion will be tremendously increased. How 
much larger a market for goods than already 
exists, will thus be created, can only be im- 
agined. The total amount of land of all kinds 
now sold in the United States each year, aver- 
ages, according to the best of estimates, fully 
$3,000,000,000 a year. Reducing this by no 
more than one-half and the new market that 
will spring into existence from this source 
alone will be equal to thirteen times the value 
of all the goods sold to the countries of Asia in 
1914; twelve times the Value of all the goods 
sold to the countries of South America; or 
equal to the value of all the goods exported to 
all the countries of Europe in the same year. 



TAX YTEWS OF THRBSS GRBAT AMERICAN 
LABOR LOADERS 

'Tke Slngrle Tax Ui the only thing: that has 
in it the final solution of our Induatrlal prob- 
lems. It is the onlr thins that will giv^ the 
ivorklns man a chance, and to Labor, Its 
own." — Prank P. Walsh, Former Joint Chair- 
man with William H. Taft of the National 
War Labor Board, in an Address in Labor 
Temple, Kansas City, Mo., November 6, 1912. 

<<I bellere in the Single Tax. I count it a 
sreat prlTilegre to hare been a friend of 
Henry Georirc and to have been one of those 
who helped to make him understood in New 
York and elsewhere.*' — Samuel Oompers* 
President American Federation of Labor, in 
an Address at San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 1, 1918. 
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•nvith the Slnsle Tax fnllx realised, there 
ivonld be no more poeelblllty of aubjusatlnff 
labor and monopollxlnar biuilne«a -with, paper 
airreemente, than of holdlnar back the ivatem 
of Niagara with a paper dam.'' — ^Louis F. 
Po8t» Assistant Secretary of Labor, in "Ethics 
of Democracy," Part IV, p. 141. 

26— It Wm Settle lor AU Time the Perplexing 
Problem of Markets. 

Not only, however, will the elimination of 
speculative land Values — from public franchises 
and city lots to agricultural ground and timber 
rights, — prodigiously enlarge the demand for 
consumption, but the greatly reduced prices 
that will result from the Single Tax, will oper- 
ate in the same way. Think what an increase in 
purchasing power, resulting from no taxes and 
lesser rent, and amounting at least to $300 per 
family each year, means to the people. More 
and better food, more and finer clothing, more 
and bigger houses to live In, more comforts 
and luxuries, more trips to the mountains or 
the sea shore, more of everything that makes 
life worth living. Every rural district and 
metropolitan center will see consumers crowd- 
ing the retail houses. The retail houses, ex- 
hausted of stock, will rush the wholesale mer- 
chants; the wholesale merchants, the manu- 
facturers; the manufacturers, the miners, the 
lumbermen, the fishermen, and the farmers. 
Every wheel of industry will be called Into 
play. Every producer — ^from railroad president 
to messenger boy — will be stimulated to activ- 
ity. No longer therefore will the supply of 
goods exceed the demand, but the demand for 
goods will exceed the supply. 

Nor is there the least danger that this con- 
dition will cease until all human wants have 
been satisfied. For so long as economic rent 
is taken for public purposes and the fruits of 
industry remain untaxed, the purchasing ability 
that will be given to consumers from the very 
first, will not diminish, but grow. Every in- 
crease in productive power will further reduce 
prices, while land and fictitious stock specula- 
tion at the same time will remain lifeless. 

*<The adoption off the principle of the taxa- 
tion of land valuea ollera, I believe* the only 
means of reTlvlns trade* the only meana of 
placing; Industry on a aound, honest and per- 
manent footlnfT*" — Arthur Withy, in "The 
Westminster Review," June, 1895. 

<<The Single Tax would arlve all men an 
approximately equal chance to earn a llvlnfr 
and It Is the only remedy yet proposed that 
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is at aU likely to do m.**— T. Scanlon, in "The 
Westminster Review/' December, 1905. 

<<EUreetiTe denuuid for ffoods would [under 
the Statirlo Taxi always exceed the output.^— 

Tom Li. Johnson, "My Story," p'. 156. 

PART V 

27 — ^It Will Eliminate InYOluntarjr Unemploj- 

ment 

With the effective demand for the products 
and services of labor constantly outstripping 
the supply, and further, with natural opportu- 
nities open to whoever desires to use them, 
there can be no such thing as inYoluiitarj 
unemplojrment. 

«For the ilrst two hundred years of Its 
settlement the United States had no tramp 
at the edflre of starvation. Is It possible f oi 
us to reconstruct the econonUe conditions 
iprhich existed during- these first two hundred 
yearsf It scents to me that It Is. • . • 
Flfty-flTe per cent of the arable lands are 
at present held out of use. . • . Any system 
of taxation ivhereby land values ivere taxed 
to such an extent that It vrould be unprofit- 
able to keep theni unused ivould bring about 
this desirable condition." — William C. Oorgas, 
Surgeon -General, U. S. A., [Ret.] in "The Con- 
structive Quarterly," June, 1916. 

<<The taxation of land values irrould tre^ 
ntendously Increase the demand for labor. 
This Increase In the demand irrould have the 
aante effect upon mrages as a decrease In ths 
supply. All of the land In the country vrould 
seek tenants and ivorfcers. Mines would 
have to be operated to meet the burdens of 
taxation. So would city sites. So would 
fanns. Almost Inunedlately men ivould be 
masters of the situation. The ^rage-earner 
would find his nominal wages greatly la- 
creased, and the price of all the necessities 
of life correspondingly diminished.'^'— Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Ex-Commissioner of Immigrra- 

tlon. "Privilege and Democracy in America,'* 
p. 281. • 

2g— It Will Raise the True Wages of Labor. 

The price of labor, like the price of everj- 
thing else — wheat, corn, iron, etc. — ^is deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand. When 
labor is scarce, wages are high; when labor 
is plentiful, wages are low. Since the Single 
Tax will bring about a permanent condition of 
more jobs than men, instead of as now, less 
jobs than men, wages will not merely rise 
above their present low lerel, but they will 
stay there. How high wages will go, competi- 
tion, of course, only can determine. The limit 
will not be reached, however, until the full 
value of the goods produced, or services ren- 
dered, has been approached. 
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<<Uiider the Sinarle Tax Jobs iprovld be bunt- 
Ins for men* Instead of men hontinir for Jobs. 
Tbe Inevitable effect of that wonld be the 
dlsbandment of the army of unemp^loyed, In- 
pendence of iprorlunen.'' — ^Louis F. Post, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, "Ethics of De- 
mocracy," p. 139. 

<<The Slngrle Tax . • . will at once place 
employers and eniployees on terms of equality 
and enable the iprorkers to demand grood 
Tragrea and to refuse bad wagres, and thus 
establish perfectly equality of opportunity 
and absolute Justice for all." — Arthur H. 
Weller, In "The Westminster Review,'* No- 
vember, 1908. 

**A. tax on land values will open up land 
freely to asrlcultural production In all Its 
branchea» aasurlns srreatly widened oppor- 
tunities of employment, hlffher wagres, and re- 
duced cost of llvlngr." — R. Li. Outhwaite, 
Member Parliament, Engrland, in "Land 
Values," (London), December, 1916. 

THB true: road to higher IHTAGBS 

AMxtkin^ tixes 
on industry 
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29^It Wm Dispense lYlth the Need of Labor 
Orgranizatlons; Abolish Strikes^ Loekonts, 
Boycotts, Blots, and Massacres In Industry. 

There is nothing mysterious about labor 
unions, or strikes, or boycotts, or industrial 
wars. Their origin is perfectly clear. They 
are the inevitable result of economic injustice 
— of wages insufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of life, of excessiye hours of toil, of 
needless occupational risks, and of the ruth- 
less exploitation of labor by monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege. Under the Single Tax, however, 
these conditions will pass away. Not merely 
will the cost of living be lower and employment 
far more abundant, but wages will be higher, 
will be equal to the full value of the work per- 
formed. There will thus be no occasion for men 
to strike for higher pay or shorter hours of toil, 
or to exercise violence in any way in securing 
economic justice. For if men are dissat- 
isfied with the terms and conditions of one 
employer they can easily and quickly go to 
another. Or, if working for others does not ap- 
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peal to them, then» natural opportunities being 
equally free to all, they can conveniently em- 
ploy themselves. The oppressive power of 
"capitalism," therefore, will be gone. Labor 
will be master of the situation. And with la- 
bor ruling supreme in the realm of industry, 
strikes, lockouts, boycotts, riots, and industrial 
warfare, will pass into history. 

<<Tl^itb the release of all Indnstrj from tax- 
ation • • • sncli an era of greneral pros- 
perity and actlTe enterprise ^vronld ensne that 
there ^vronld be plenty of employment for all 
and strikes and loekonts "vronld eeaae.*'— 
Charles E. Benton, in "The American Journal 
of Politics," April, 1893. 

'There coold be no eoerelTe labor nnlons 
[nnder the Single Tax] beeanse every ^vrorker 
'wonld be his oivn all-snfflelent onion." — ^Tom ' 
L. Johnson, "My Story," p. 166. 

^f economic rent -vrere appropriated by 
taxation, there ^vrovld be no occasion for 
trade nnlons, and 'worklnflr men wonld no 
longer be reanlred In self-defense to snbmit 
to the tyranny of labor orsanlsatlona. • • • 
'Walking delegates, strikes and boycotts, 
wonld be nnheard of." — Henry F. Ringr* "The 
Problem of the Unemployed," p. 237. 

^'American laborers ^wonld then think no 
more of organlaing agaiiast 'capital,' •■ Priv- 
ilege is mistakenly called, than they -wonld 
think of oriranlalnir ngattutt a race of men 
'Whose only records are a few scattered mina 
and picture vrritinys engraved on fragments 
of stone. Strikes and loekonts, sweeping ei^ 
Joining orders and the glisten of bayonets in 
industrial affairs -wonld belong to a past and 
forgotten age." — Henry G«orge, Jr., "The 
Menace of Privilege," p. 412. 



'Tie so-called conflict between capital and 
labor is at bottom a conflict between capital 
and labor on the one hand and the oivners 
of opportunities on the other." — Prof. John 
R. Commons, "The Distribution of Wealth," 
p. 249. 

«<Nothlng else [than the Single TaxJ la 
needed to acompllsh the emancipation of the 
w^orkers and all sehemes for organising per- 
sons and things In -which the soul of the 
Socialist delights are, insofar as they restrict 
Individual liberty, unnecessary and mis- 
chievous." — Arthur H. Wheeler .in "The West- 
minster Review," November, 1908. 

'Tax the social value of land and . • . 
there w^ould be no need for labor legislation, 
for if the land is kept in eompetltlon for 
labor in a free market, as under natural tax- 
ation It w^ould Inevitably be^ -wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor -would regulate them* 
selves automatically." — Albert J. Nock, in 
"The American Magazine," November, 1912. 
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SO— It Wm Check the Growth of Syndicallsiii, 
BolsheTlsm, Conumiiilsiii, Anarchism, and 
Similar Beyolntionary Moyements. 

Like strikes and violent conflicts in industry, 
so are all revolutionary movements, such as 
syndicalism, anarchism, and bolshevism, the 
logical fruits of economic injustice, and must 
necessarily disappear when such injustice has 
been removed. 

**TUe Slnsrle Tax will do away with th« 
violent moTements w^liore paaalon and bitter- 
ness are tkreatenlns the social order, SQch, 
for instance, as the I. "W. "W. revolt and the 

like."— Robert D. Towne. in "The Aero." No- 
vember, 1917. 

*^ am afraid that people will regard -what 
I say as stvpld, bnt I must say iti The lead- 
ers of the revolvtionary moTenaent, as 'well 
as the soTcmment officials, are not dolns the 
only thins that -wovld pacify the people at 
once. And the only thins that wovld pacify 
the people now is the introdvction of the sys- 
tem of Henry Georse." — Count Leo N. Tol- 
stoy, Russia. Quoted by Herman Bernstein 
in the "New York Times," July 20. 1908. 

''The truth in the Single Tax doctrine is 
worth following. It is worth living for* and 
if need be, dylns for. It is a truth that wUl 
make men free. It -will naake thena inde- 
pendent. It "Will make them lords of their 
oivn destinies, naasters of their oivn fortunes." 
— Warren Worth Bailey. Ex-Congrressman 
from Pennsylvania, in an Address Before the 
42nd Annual Conference on Charities and Cor- 
rections, Baltimore, Md., May 15. 1915. 

' SI— -It will Clear the Cluuiiels of the Monetary 

System. 

Strange though it may appear, the removal 
of all taxation from hanks, hanking equipment, 
money, and all instruments of credit, will do 
more to settle the currency question In the 
United States than any other act which is a 
legislative possihility. For money is to com- 
merce and industry what hlood is to the human 
hody. If its freest circulation Is retarded or 
restricted, industry will suffer just as the 
human hody will suffer when the flow of 
hlood is shut off. 

Now, the effect of the taxation of banks and 
y money is like the effect of the taxation of 
every other product of labor — it tends to make 
banks and money scarce and consequently 
dear. This principle holds good in towns and 
cities as well as anywhere else, but if we would 
see the working of it in all its baldness, we 
must go to the agricultural districts. Here 
the transactions being comparatively small in 
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size and few In number, the legitimate banking 
business is not a get-rich-quick scheme at any 
time, and when heavily taxed by the farmers, as 
it invariably is, it is distinctly unprofitable. 
The result is that an incorporated bank in the 
rural communities, capable of lending money 
profitably to the farmers at from 3 to 8 per 
cent, is rarely found. The further result is 
that farmers wanting credit or loans, are com- 
pelled to appeal to local storekeepers or 
money lenders, who, because of their ineffi- 
ciency, their lack of facilities, and the great 
risk and expense involved in assuming the 
function of bankers, must charge their patrons 
anywhere from 10 to 60 per cent! In the 
southwestern states, for example where legiti- 
mate bankers have never been able to pene- 
trate the rural districts, simply because of the 
crushing taxes imposed upon them by the ^ 
farmers themselves, the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, in its investigation 
of agricultural conditions in 1915 (See Final 
Report, p. 129), found: 

"The average interest rate on all farm loans 
is 10 per cent., while small tenants in Texas 
pay 15 per cent or more. In Oklahoma the 
conditions are even worse, in spite of the en- 
actment of laws against usury. B\irthermore, 
over 80 per cent, of the tenants are regularly 
in debt to the stores from which they secure 
their supplies, and pay exorbitantly for this 
credit. The average rate of interest on store 
credit is conservatively put at 20 per cent, and 
in many cases as high as 60 per cent." 

Until people abandon the shortsighted policy 
of taxing banks, deposits, notes, mortgages, 
and other instruments of credit and exchange, 
"cheap" and plentiful money is a financial 
impossibility. 

<frhe adoption of natural [Slngrle] taxation 
"vronld aolve tlio American carrencx problem, 
by opening bank* of deposit In e^ery nook 
and corner, free of taxation i tlivs si^ins to 
every farmer preelaely tbe same f acllltlea for 
excbanffe aa are enjoyed by tbe wealtblest 
mercbant or manofactorer* and making a 
largrc avpply of eltber coin or note* anpeir- 
fflnona." — Thomas G. Shearman, "Natural Tax- 
ation," p. 222. 

S&— It will Prevent Panics and Industrial 

Bepressions. 

"A financial panic," says Henry F. Ring y/ 
("Problem of the Unemployed," p. 97), occurs 
as follows: 

"When, after a period of dull times, one of 
comparative prosperity arises, and many peo- 
ple begin to 'save money,' much of the wealth 
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which thus accumulates is naturally invested 
in land. It goes into city and town lots, and 
farming lands, and into stocks and securities 
based in large part on the ownership of land, 
Including the ownership of mineral deposits, 
and the rights-of-way and immensely valuable 
terminals of railroads, and privileges enjoyed 
by public utility companies. Stocks based on 
land begin once more to slowly Increase in 
price, as more and more wealth accumulates 
to be invested in something from which ulti- 
mate gain or a permanent revenue can be 
derived. Soon prices begin to advance more 
rapidly. This renders such investments at- 
tractive from a speculative and gambling point 
of view, and prices advance with greater and 
greater rapidity. This stimulates further In- 
vestment and prices advance still more rapidly, 
and go still higher and higher. After awhile 
a speculative craze takes hold of many peo- 
ple, and the prices often reach the point at 
which it is impossible for employers to reap 
any reward in connection with new enterprises 
upon vacant lands, after payment of prevailing 
rates of interest on the amount required in 
purchasing them. It is invariably the case, 
just before the "boom" bursts and the panic 
begins, that the natural opportunities for em- 
ployment, such as the vacant farming lands 
referred to as held at one hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre, the unused factory sites, min- 
eral deposits and water fronts, the idle busi- 
ness and residence lots, all become so dear, 
and so much wealth is demanded for the mere 
privilege of using them, that capital sees no 
profit in giving employment to labor in con- 
nection with them. Meantime, the laboring 
population is naturally increasing. Surplus 
labor resulting from such increase can only 
obtain work in connection with these unused 
lands, which are held at prohibitive prices. 
And rents also advance in sympathy with the 
increase in land values. The householder and 
business man are required to pay more and 
more to the landlord, and the longer the 
"boom" lasts, the higher and higher is the 
amount of tribute which the land owner de- 
mands. Finally, when the burden upon wealth- 
producing enterprises can be borne no longer, 
when prices charged for wealth-producing op- 
portunities have been so inflated that future 
valuations can be no longer discounted even 
in the mind of the most credulous and optimis- 
tic of speculators, the crash comes. It usually 
comes suddenly, but it may come gradually. 
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Its coming under existing conditions is as inev- 
itable after a period of prosperity as the com- 
ing of winter after sunmier." 

The moral is plain. Destroy the gambling 
▼alue of natural opportunities so that ''booms" 
in real estate and fictitious stocks and bonds 
cannot take place, and recurring panics and 
industrial depressions, will soon be among the 
things that were. 

'^here Is bvt one cnre for recnrrlngr bu«i- 
n««s deprewiion. There Is no other. That 
%m the Stnffle Tax— the abolition of all taxes 
on the employment and prodnce of labor and 
the tahins of eeononalc or srrovnd rent for 
the nse of the eommnnlty by taxes levied on 
the Talve of land» irrespective of improve- 
ment." — Henry George, "Our Land and Land 
Policy." p. 331. 

8S— It Will Bemedy the Tariff Problem. 

Under the Single Tax there will be no tariff 
problem to monopolize the attention of legis- 
lators and annoy the people because there will 
be no tariff. The customs houses will be gone. 
Trade will be free. 

<<Wlth the Inavsmratlon of this system of 
[Single] taxation • • • the fallacies of 
Protectl<m ^vronld cease to charm men's ears 
and disturb their nnderstandlngr, and true 
Free Trade* iFrhlch means freedona to produce 
as "vrell as freedom to exehanflre» 'would neces- 
sarily be established as the only equitable 
policy." — Lewis H. Berens, "Toward the 
Light," p. 208. 

84— It Will Bemedy the Immigration Problem. 

During the first two hundred years 
of American colonization there was no such 
thing as an immigration problem simply be- 
cause land was cheap, work plentiful, and 
wages always high. The Single Tax will per- 
manently restore these conditions and in doing 
so will necessarily dispose of the immigration 
problem. 

<<The problem of Immiflfration is not a 
problena of people i It is a problem of land. 
• . . The Single Tax ivlU solve the land 
problem. And it alone will solve the Imml- 
arration problem.'' — Frederic C. Howe, Ex- 
Commissioner of Immigration, in "The Sin- 
gle Tax Year Book," pp. 267, 258. 

85— It Will Stimnlate Enormonsly the Produo* 

tion of Wealth. 

The destruction of land monopoly* the 
opening up of natural opportunities to capital 
and labor, together with the abolition of all 
taxation upon the fruits of human effort, which 
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now bears down» like a brake on a wheel, upon 
every joint of the industrial mechanism, will 
alone give a tremendous impetus to the pro- 
duction of wealth. But this is not all. More 
important still in enlarging the annual volume 
of wealth will be the indirect results of the 
new economic adjustment — ^the elimination of 
strikes, lockouts, and industrial violence; the 
virtual disappearance of robberies, incendiar- 
ism, and other crimes against property now 
committed by the disinherited and oppressed 
masses; the addition of hundreds of thousands 
of industrial parasites to the national working 
force; the prevention of wholesale sickness 
and disease; the lengthening of the span of 
human life; and especially the much greater 
intelligence, inventiveness, and efficiency of all 
the working people. These, all combined, will 
add a wealth-producing power to labor such 
as the world has never known. 

''By remoTlnisr taxea from eonunodltles, from 
all of the prodDcta of labor aad capttalt a 
mlfflity Impalae -would be arlvon to the pro- 
duetlon of wealtb." — ^L. P. C. Garvin, Bx-Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, in "The Single Tax Re- 
view," January-February, 1917. 

''To aboliab tbe taxation wblcb, actlns and 
reaetlns, no-w hamper* every -vrbeel of ex- 
cbanipe and presses upon every font of In- 
dustry* -would be like removing an Inunense 
-welgrht from a powerful sprlnff* Imbued -with 
fresh eneriry* production -would start Into 
ne-w life, and trade -would receive a stimulus 
-which -would be felt to the remotest arteries.^ 
— Henry George, "Progress and Poverty," 
Book IX, Chap. I. 

"Everywhere [under the Single Tax] Im- 
provements and produetlon -will be encour- 
aged." — Josiah C. Wedgwood, Member Par- 
liament, England, In "The Westminster Re- 
view," February, 1908. 

The Single Tax would stimulate every 
branch of Industry except the Industry of 
holding vacant land out of usei this -would 

be klUed."— Judson Grenell, "The Single Tax." 
p. 8. 

The adoption of natural [Single] taxation 
-would remove all shacUea from commerce* 
trade* manufactures* agriculture* and Indus- 
try of every kind* glirlng them a stimulus 
such as they have never kno-wn." — Thomas G. 
Shearman, "Natural Taxation," p. 223. 

T*axes on the full monopoly value of land 
must stimulate production* for land not used* 
and land under-used* -will be forced by the 
tax Into use.'' — Francis Neilson, "The Old 
Freedom," p. 171. 

"How can production be Increased? That 
Is easy. Free the two sources of production. 
What are those two sources? Land and labor. 
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relupment. And remove all tnica apon all 
E fonaa of iBdnatrr Bceeaaarr to prodnc' 

Ib the volume that will 
be aeeeaaarT- for tke fntare, and oalr la thia 
iray caa tke n«rker be aiHDred of cettlBC 
the full Tal>e of hi* labar."— William Marlon 
Reedy, in "Reedr's Mirror," Aug. 7, 1919. 

"The removal of taxe* Iron prodoettve 
bualacaa aad the IiB|M>altlan ot taxea npoa 
the privllece of holdins laad will eaoac the 
beat uae of the beat laad, becaaic aaoh pro- 
eedun will brlas the rreateat reward. It 
will par- It will be aonad baalaewi. AKd 
aouad baalBcaa poller la tbe duIt poUer that 
will develop the createit patlonal atreavth." 
— Extract from "Unscrftmbled Industry," a 
pamphlet Issued by the Committee of Manu- 
facturara and Merchants on Federal Taxa- 
tion," 1348 AUeeld St.. Chicago, 111. 



SS— It Wni Abolish Involanlsrj POTerty. 

PoTorty— that is to eay INVOLUNTARY and 
UNDESERVED poverty— cannot exiat when 
each man Is given, not merely every opportu- 



nity to secure steady employment at whatever 
occupation he Is beat fitted for, but also la 
awarded the full product of his toll. 



— Courtesj ot the Newark EIvenlnK Neva. 

"The parpoae at tfae Single Tux la mwck 
■i*i« thon ■ mFie lliical reform In tke metliad 
•f ralalns pnbUe revcnBCB. Wken fnllr ap- 
plied It nlll abotlah land Bpeenlatlaa aad IB- 
'valaatarr i»wrty."— W. S. U'Ren In 'Th» 
Annals of The American Acad em]'," Harcb, 
1916. 

•T^Terty can be nbollmbcd by dcatrarliiK 
Ita eaaac — land motuumJr — and tke Blnslc 
Tax la the eaaleat method by which thia re- 
■Bit eaa be aecompllahed.'*— Daniel Kieter, In 
"The Single Tax Review," JB&uary-Februar)', 
191E. 

"That the appioprlatlaa of tbc reatal valoa 
of laad ta pnbUc aaea la the form of a tax 
wonid ■ ■ . abolish lavalnataiT povtrtj, 
1* clear." — The Rev. Edward McQlynn, In Hl« 
Doctrinal Slatoment Preaented to the Au- 
thorities o( The Church ot Rome, 1892. 

"BaalahtBC aa it [the Stude Taxi woaM. 
nat only *averty> bat the tear of psvcrty. It 
Btoat have aach farther and lar-reachlaa; re- 
■alta apaa the hlshcr and better dcTelop- 
■ieat at the race, that from oar premcnt lim- 
ited aatlook a^ar too Ideallstle ta be »aa- 
alble*"— Andrew Scott, in "The Westminster 
Review," October, 190B. 

"it we woald solve the poverty problem wa 
maat BBlax laboar and capital and tax laad 
valBoa — w* anat aatax trade aad Indaatry 
aad tax laatead moBapoly and privtlesea."— 
Bdward UcHngh, In "The WestmtDster Re- 
view," May, 190T, 

"Ttt axtermlBate lavahiBtary povarty. work- 
era at every atatloa aad st whatever aeeupa- 
tloB BBat aecore the mlaea whleh they create 
■■d prodBoe. . . . The aaly elTectlva 



method of dolnff this !• to tax sroand rent* 
Into tbe pvblic trensury and thus rellcTe the 
'workers of the bardensome taxes no^v levied 
upon them." — "F. C. Leubuscher, "Proceedings 
of The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction," p. 536 (1915). 

«The Slnsrle Tax canse Is the cause of 
Christ and of His disinherited brethren. • • • 
It is the only remedy for inTolnntary pov- 
erty.*' — John Baffot, in "The Westminster 
Reriew," October, 1909. 

87— It Win Solye the Child Labor Problem. 

<<InTolantary poverty underlies child labor 
Jnst as it underlies all our national lUs."— - 

"Children in Bondage" (p. 274), by Edwin 
Markham, Judgre Ben B. Lindsey, and Georgre 
Creel. 

<<The phenomenon of child labor, is the in- 
evitable accompaniment of lo-vr "vrasoSf and 
lo'w 'vrases result front a condition of land 
monopoly iFrhich the Single Tax will destroy.'' 

— Joseph Dana Miller, in "The Single Tax 
Year Book," p. 246. 

8g— It Will Stop the Exploitation of Female 

Labor. 

"The entrance of women as wage earners 
into modern factory, mercantile, and other 
mechanical establishments and offices/' says 
the United States Public Health Bulletin, No. 
76 (p. 28), "is a factor ♦ ♦ ♦ largely, if 
not entirely due to economic pressure. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, of the 8,000,000 
women ordinarily termed 'women in industry,* 
nearly 37 per cent., or about 3,000,000 are en- 
gaged in various occupations in stores, mills, 
and factories. Practically every investigation 
of the reasons for the entrance of women into 
industry has shown that their presence in 
industrial occupations is almost wholly in 
response to the necessity for earning a living. 

^Svch qvestions as ironien competinir "vvith 
men for employment, shorter hovrs of labor* 
eqval pay for eaval ^vrork, are but phases of 
the arreat land qnestlon. • • . Settle this 
Question and labor everyvvhere "vrill reeelTe 
its full reward.^' — Eliza Stowe Twitchell, in 
"The Arena," October, 1894. 

<frhere will disappear [under the Slnflrle 
Tax] child labor, and the labor of married 
-VFomen In faetories* "vrhlle such employment 
for unmarried ^vromen "vrould either be n&ore 
and naore shunned or would be carried on 
under grreatly improved conditions. Fathers 
and husbands, in receipt of ample 'vragres* 
would as little think of sending their wives 
and children into factories as do the memr> 
bers of the middle class no'w) and parents 
iFTOuld not allo'w their firroym-up daughters 
to work there except for short hours and in 
the absence of adeauate household labor.**— 
Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism," 
p. 401. 
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Sl^-It will Dispose of the Illiteracy Question. 

There are 5»516,163 Illiterates over ten years 
of age in the United States — a number prac- 
tically as large as the entire population of 
the six New England states. Parthermore, of 
the 19,693,007 children from five to eighteen 
years of age, actually enrolled in the public 
schools of the nation, a large majority never 
even get out of the lower grades. What is 
the reason? There is but one answer — 
P0VB3RTY. Says the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations (Final Report, p. 12): 

"Statistics show that only one-third of the 
children in our public schools complete the 
grammar school course, and less than 10 per 
cent, finish high school. Those who leave are 
almost entirely the children of the workers, 
who, as soon as they reach working age, are 
thrown, immature, ill-trained, and with no 
practical knowledge, into the complexities of 
industrial life. In each of four industrial 
towns studied by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, more than 75 per cent, of the children quit 
school before reaching the seventh grade.' 
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'<Two knndred th^iuiaBd dollara dedicated 
to the eatabltahment of the Slnsle Tax "vrovld 
do more for tlie human raee than $200,000,000 
directed to the education of indiTidual mem- 
bers of the community in -vrhatever -vray the 
•nm 'were expended.'' — Hon. L. F. Oarvln, Ex- 
Governor of Rhode Island, in "The Arena/' 
July, 1906. 

4a--It Will Diminish Crime and Wipe Out Com- 
mercialised Tlce. 

That numerous types of crime, such as bur- 
glary, larceny, forgery, arson, murder, suicide, 
etc., owe their origin primarily to want and 
the fear of want, and will diminish or dis- 
appear when these ills are eradicated, has long 
been recognized. But the same may be said 
of various kinds of vice — particularly prostitu- 
tion. The Senate Vice Committee of the Illi- 
nois Legislature, for instance, reports: 

"First — ^That poverty is the principal cause, 
direct and indirect, of prostitution. 

"Second — That thousands of girls are driven 
into prostitution because of the sheer inability 
to keep body and soul together on the low 
wages received by them. 

"Third — That thousands of girls are forced 
into industrial employment by the low wages 
received by their fathers; that they are £tepa- 
rated from proper home influences at an exces- 
sively early age; that they are inadequately 
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schooled and are insufficiently protected; and 
that many of them become recruits for the sys- 
tem of prostitution." 

'^h« abolition of all taxation • • • 'WiNild 
cut more of the tap-root* of poverty* -vice, 
and aoelal vnrest than any other prog^res- 
slve atop "vrhlch Iff a legrlslntlTe possibility.''—- 

Charles T. Root, in "The American City," 
July, 1913.' 

«When the full rental value of land Is 
taken by taxation • • • the hideous traffic 
In "vromen, based In almost every ^vrhite slave 
ease upon the pressure of poverty, will 
cease." — Alfred Bishop Mason, in "The 
Forum," Augrust, 1914. 

— <<The Slnffle Tax will surely put the 'wom- 
en to a more Independent economic status 
and so far remedy the -white slave evil and 
reduce all that naeasure of prostitution w^hich 
is due to low^ -waffcs, social depression and 
smothered instincts amongr the w^ortKcrs of 
the land." — Robert D. Towne, in "The Areo,'*^ 
November, 1917. ^/^ 

«If by taking economic rent for public 
purposes w^e release idle land and at the 
sanie time encourage industry by the removal 
of taxes • • • the vice and crime w^hich 
spring^s from the slums as naturally as dis- 
ease irill be checked at their source." — F. W. 
Garrison, in "The Atlantic Monthly," Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

<<TVe believe land value taxation w^ould 
usher in industrial conditions in which w^ant 
and the fear of wnnt, poverty and its at- 
tendant evils of vicCf disease, and crime, 
would rapidly disappear." — "The Taxation of 
Land Values," p. 17. A Pamphlet Distributed 
by the Joseph Fels Fund Commission and 

signed by — 

Lincoln Steffens, 

Jackson H. Ralston, 

Frederic C. Howe, 

Georgre A. Brigr^s, 

C. H. Ingrersoll, 

Daniel Kiefer, 

A. B. DuPont. 

41— It Wffl Promote Sobriety. 

<<The drink habit may be the cause of many 
niiseries, but it is, in turn, the effect of other 
and prior miseries. The temperance advo- 
cates naay preach their hearts out over the 
evils of drink, but untU the evils that cause 
people to drink are abolished, drink and its 
evils -will remain." — Jack London, "The Peo- 
ple of the Abyss," p. 306. 

I see in the proposal of Henry Georse to 
appropriate the rent of ground by taxation, 
**Bn effort. to establish a principle -whleh^ when 
established, vrill do more to lift humanity 
from the slouarh of poverty, crime and mis- 
ery than all elsei and in this I recognise as 
one of the greatest forces -working for tem- 
perance and morality." — Miss Frances B. Wil- 
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lard, in a Letter to The Chicagro Question 
Club, September, 1894. Cited by Oliver R. 
Trowbridgre in "Bisocialism." Chap. 46. 

**W^en th« full rental valae of land la 
taken by taxation • • • dmnkenness* inrliicb la 
eansed by poverty more often than It causes 
poverty, "vrlll cease to defile onr civilisation.^ 

— Alfred Bishop Mason, in "The Forum," 
AuiTUSt, 1914. 

''Do we desire pvrlty and truth Instead of 
corruption and perjury to prevail? Then re- 
peal all taxes on Industry, and let the mo- 
nopolists of land, the source of our living and 
the rightful Inheritance of all» pay taxes In 
proportion to the value of "vrhat they mo- 
nopolise, then poverty, prostitution, Intem- 
perance, inrlll soon be amonsr the thingr* that 
were," — Edwin Burgess, Forerunner of Henry 
George, in The Racine Advocate, 1859. 

42— It Will Decrease the Desertion of Wires 

and Infants. 

"If wage workers," says Judge Henry Nell, 
originator of the Mothers' Pension System, 
"had income sufficient to provide a decent 
house and other necessities, there would be 
few desertions. But low wages force the family 
into little rat-trap habitations. 

"It is unnatural for men to leave their own 
ofTspring, and when a large number of men 
are committing this unnatural act, we must 
conclude that there is some strong compulsion. 
I have found this compulsion, and as long as 
low wages continue we will have desertions 
and all the courts and jails in the world will 
not reform the situation." 

<Thls puttlng^ land out of the reach of 
•peculators by taking their profits for pnb- 
lie expenses and throvFlns It Into nse by 
nntaadnir all products of toll, soem to the 
root of all present naaladies and restores 
the true relation of man to the earth."—- 
Lona I. Robinson, in "The Arena," October, 
1894. 

43— It Will Check the Increase of Insanity. 

^Bfvery one "vrho ponders on the primary 
causes of disease, of vice, of alcoholism, of 
feeble-nAlndedneas, every one, inrho. In other 
iFTords, brlnsa his scientific Imagpinatlon as 
iFTcU as his sdentlflc kno'vrledgre to bear upon 
this problem. Is finally forced Into the con- 
viction that underneath all obvious and Im- 
mediate causes there ilea one great, general 
and determining social cause -— Poverty. 
• . • Until recently, poverty -waa looked upon 
as a divine dispensation— -a natural phenom- 
enon, as unavoidable as the tides or the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. . • . But the ivorld 
Is noMT sloiFrly turning naore and more to the 
conviction that the persistence of poverty 
amid abounding "vrealth is due neither to the 
Insufficiency of nature, nor to the incompe- 
tence of man, but that it is due to some sub- 
tle and hitherto little recognised for<^ oper- 
ating "vrlthin our social system. . . . What 
this subtle for(»e Is and how it operates to 
distribute unjustly the great mass of irealth 
produced, ive believe, has been clearly Indi- 
cated in the M^rltings of Henry George." 

Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., Ph.D., LiL.D. 
Jacques Loeb, M.D., Ph.D. 
Aristides Agramonte, M.D. 
William T. Councilman, M.D., LL.D. 
John Rogers, M.D. 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., Ph.D. 
Albert P. Brubaker, M.D. 
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S. Soils Cohen, M.D. 

S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. 

Henry Smith Williams, M.D., L.L.D. 

Walter Mendelson, M.D. 

Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. 

Thomas Mott Osborne. 

George Foster Peabody, LL.D. 

Louis F. Post. 

John J. Murphy. 

Charles A. Downer, Ph.D. 

George H. Parker, S.B. 

Charles W. Killam, A.I.A. 

Comfort A. Adams, S.B., E.E. 

H. E. Clifford, S.B. 

Arthur T. SafFord. 

Lionel S. Marks, M.M.E. 

— From "Two Papers on Public Sanitation 
and the Single Tax," Published by the Single 
Tax Information Bureau, 90 West Street, New 
York City. 

44-.It Will Stop Overwork. 

«T1ie present i^otking day* from a pliysl- 
•loflrical standpolntf la too long, and keeiia 
the majority of naen and iFromen In a con- 
tinual atate of oveir-fatlgne. It starts a 
Tidons circle* leadlnir to the craTlng^ of means 
for deadening fatlfime* thus Indvdnir drank- 
enness and other excesses." — Prof. Irving: 
Fisher, "National Vitality; Its Wastes and 
Conservation." 

<<Tirhen -we learn that the land belonsa to 
all of ns» then -vre inrlll be free naen— 4to need 
for labor unions then, no need to legislate to 
keep men and women front worklngr them- 
selves to death; no need to learlslate agralnst 
the white slave traffic," — Clarence Darrow. 
Cited by F. C. Leubusher in "Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection" (1915), p. 537. 

45—It Will ImproTO Sanitation. 



WIIililABI C. GORGAS ON SANITATION 

(A letter quoted by Dr. Seward W. Williams 
of Chicagro, in the "Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association," March, 1916.) 

W^AR DEPARTBIBNT 

Office of the Surgeon-General 

'Washington, July 3, 1015. 

Mr. Seward W. Williams, 
S416 Hyde Park Boulevard, 
ChlcmiTO, Ullnols. 

Dear Mr. Williams t 

Tours of June the tw^enty-elshth Is acknow^- 
ledscd. 

I ivas very thoroughly Impressed In my san- 
itary "woYk "With the evil effects upon the gen- 
eral health of the community "w^hlch our pres- 
ent system of taxation causes. In both Cuba 
and Panama, American occupation y/vau at 
once foUo'wed by a large increase of ivages. 
This ivas at once follo'wed by very much bet- 
ter living conditions among the poorer class- 
es, and, therefore, very much Improved sani- 
tary conditions. In considering these in- 
stances, I ivas impressed by the fact that lo'w 
'wages w^ere due to there not being enough 
Jobs to go around and that, therefore, the 
'wage-eamers "were forced to bid against each 
other for these Jobs. I can see that a tax on 
land values 'would tend to everywhere bring 
the large body of unused lands into use. This 
"would furnish abundant Jobs to the Jobless 
and "would prevent them from bidding against 
each other for • employment, and, therefore, 
have a great tendency to raise ivages. 

I "feel confident that the most Important 
sanitary nieasure that any community could 
adopt w^ould be a tax on land values. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W^. C. GORGAS, 
Surgeon- General U. S. Army. 
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**In the mtttter» «f health, hyarleBe» and 
•anitation, -we caa not make mnch farther 
yrovresa vatll ive tax land valaes and vntaz 
fndnatrj and commeree." — Byron W. Holt, in 
"The Popular Science Monthly," April, 1915. 

'^Ab oanee of [Single] taxation will do more 
to clean ap a slnm than a aeore of sanltarr 
policemen." — Frederic C. Howe, Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, in "The World's 
"VSTork," December, 1910. 

'H^e belleTe with Sorsreon-General CU»rva« 
that 'the best sanitary meaanre la a Sln^a 
Tax on land Talaes;' that the ahlftlnflr of 
taxes from Industry and enterprise to site 
Talves woald, almost fit one stroke, eliminate 
the disease-Infested tenement hoases, thns 
rlddlns every conunvnity of Its w^orst plasmc 
spots." — David Gibson, Publisher "The Ground 
Host," Cleveland, Ohio. 

**I am a Single Taxer • • • The Single 
Tax would be the means of brlnslns about 
the sanitary conditions I so much desire 
• • • For sanitation Is most needed by the 
class of people w^ho -w^ould be most benellted 
by the Single Tax." — William C. Gorgras, Sur- 
greon -General, U. S. A. (Ret.), in an Address 
at Cincinnati, O., September 28, 1914. 

4^— It Will Beduee to a Minimum Sickness and 

Disease. 

''We have continually 3,000,000 people on 
the sick Ust and at least one-half of this 
sickness Is preventable*" — Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
in "The Social Creed of the Churches." 

"Under the 8ln«le Tax . . . we could 
hope to Induce the public to spend enouffh 
of Ita oivn to provide as ive have never 
done yet for really adciiuate hospitals and 
dispensaries I for the suppression of dust and 
other publle nuisances i for better "water and 
sewerage syatemai for better houslngr Inspect 
tloni for better milk and provision Inspec- 
tion, and many other things ^we have to do 
so Inadequately, because "we simply cannot 
now^ find the nuMiey vrlth "which to prevent 
disease and to preserve health and save life." 
Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "The American Journal 
of Public Health," June, 1914. 

'Tax vacant land equally w^lth adjolnlnflr 
land put to w^lae use, and remove taxes from 
the Improvements made by the farmer, 
buUder, manufacturer, miner, etc., and you 
vrill revolutionise not only Industry, but 
health. Rents will faU, the profits of the 
farmer, the manufacturer and the merchant, 
the -vwmgem of the w^orkman, w^lll alike In- 
crease." — ^Dr. Solomon Solis Cohen, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Quoted by Dr. Seward W. Wil- 
liams in the "Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association," March, 1916. 



47— It Will Encourage Marriage and Check the 

Blrerce EtIL 

Up to the time of the War of 1812 practicallj 
every marriageable man in America had a wife, 
and every marriageable woman had a husband. 
Today there are more than 11,000,000 mar- 
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rlageable man In Am«rica without wives, uid 
more than 10,000,000 marriageable women 
wlUuiut hualMinds. 

In 1S70 the number of divorces In thU 
countr? amounted to 28 per thoueand of popu- 
lation; In 1900, to 73 per thousand. Todar the 
number Is higher ret, and Is fast rising. 

To many studenta of sociology these tenden- 
cies toward racial degeneration seem very per- 
plexing. Bat there Is nothing really perplexliig 



— Prora The Chicago Dally News. 

about them. They are the logical fruits of In- 
creasing economic pressure and of nothing 
else. The great historian, Henry Thomas 
Buckle, pointed this out more than fifty years 
ago. In his "History of Civilization In Eng- 
land" (VoL I., Chap. I), he says: 

"It Is now known thht marriages bear a 
fixed and definite relation to the price of corn; 
and in England the experience of a century 
has proved that. Instead of having any connec- 
tion with personal feelings, they are simply 
regulated by the average earnings of the great 
mass of the people; so that this Immense social 
and religious institution la not only swayed, 
but is completely controlled by the price of 
food and by the rate of wages." 

When public revenue burdens upon Icdastrlal 
activities have been discontinued and monopoly 
exterminated, so that a man can maintain a 
wife and family in a manner compatible with 
the existing standard of life, then the rate of 
marriage and divorce will relnrn to normal. 
But not before. 

••The BtBBle Tax !■ for man aa bmd, be- 
(toirinc npon ev«T one the htaheat sitt— 
apportnnltr to Uve honeitt, eleanlri Belf-iif 
depcBdest. Uvea, ncltk« entangled on tke ene 
■ide In a mcah ot oppreamlon nhick the 
keart ■bhora. nor on the ofher orowded by 
neccaalty t* de what the mind dlaalloira.*'— 
Julia A. KelloK'K, In "the Arena," October, 
18S4. 
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^<Tke Slnirle Tax I0 not a national philoao- 
phy of Utet but an International and irorld* 
wide phUoaophy of life. Single Taxera are 
battllniT for nnlveraal and equal freedom— 
f reedoBE to llve» to mutually help in a common 
knmanttyi to produce* to aaplre» and to «ala 
the klffheat and beat of human aaplratlona*" 
— E. Stillman Doubleday in "The Sinsrle Tax 
Review," November-December, 1918. 

^<The Slngrle Tax nrflll reatore to every child 
bom upon thla planet» not only Ita God-grlven 
birth risht in the land, but alao will grlve to 
It a rlgrhtfnl Hhare in that rich inheritance 
from the paat» of ivealth, of knoivleds«» 
aclence, art, virtue, and rellirion.'' — Eliza 
Stowe Twitchell, "Economic Principles," p. 
86. 

4a— It Wm Lower the Death Rate. 

«The real reaaon why there are 300,000 uu- 
neceaaary deaths every year antongr our bablea 
la that the fathera cannot make euousk 
money to keep tkem alive." — "Journal of 
American Medicine," October, 1915. 

**A. study of tke causes of death shows that, 
in 8>cneral but 4 per cent die from old agre, 
4 per cent more die from violence, and 82 
per cent die from disease. Of this last great 
irroup, nearly one-half are due to diseases 
of environment! that is, to diseases w^hlch 
• • • are wholly preventable." — Dr. Thos. 
Darlington, in "Health and Efficiency." 

<<Tire have 1,500,000 deaths in the United 
States per annum. Of these 1,500,000 deaths, 
42 per cent, or 630,000 are annually prevent- 
able or postpoaable." — Prof. Irving: Fisher, 
"National Vitality: Its Wastes and Conserva- 
tion." 

**There are no social ills that cannot be 
traced to our cricked and unjust tax system*" 
— James R. Brown, "Proceedings of the Sev- 
enty-Fifth Annual Meeting: of the New York 
State Agrricultural Society." 

PART VII 

49— It Will Solve the Tenement Housing 

Problem. 

''Reclaini for the community its natural in- 
come, making: it expensive either to keep 
needed land vacant or to ivithhold it from 
those ready and willingr to Improve it to the 
full extent of its possibilities. Does it 
quire severe intellectual effort to see the 
suit? Better and better homes, apartments, 
tenements, oiBces and stores, n&ore employ- 
ment for labor in all enterprises noirr held 
back by tke skado^r of tke tax gratkerer, an 
end of all tax-lyins, tax-evasion, and tax- 
injustice^ and ivithal a public revenue ade- 
quate to all real public needs." — Charles T. 
Root, in "The American City," July. 1913. 

<frhe taxation of land values will cut into 
the monopoly of land ivhich is noiv recogr- 
niced as a fundaniiental obstacle to all hous- 
ingr schemes." — John Paul, in "Land Values," 
(London), December, 1917. 
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<fnie Slnffle Tax would forever solTe the 
tenemeiit hoiuie problem. • • • I believe 
there la positively no other remedy for this 
evil and blot apoB elvHiuitloii.'* — S. S. Craiff, 
in "The Arena/' January, 1899. 

<<Remove the reatrletione— -the( tazea on 
houses and other labor prodncte^— and there 
iTlU be no dlfilcalty as resarda the honslngr 
of the worklns elasses.'* — ^W. Chapman 
Wright, in "The Westminster Review/' 
March, 1912. 

'The exemption from taxation of all bnlld- 
Inffs and other Improvements on land irvonld 
at once multiply bnlldlnsa and other Im- 
provements. ... The filthy tenements 
that dls^raee our eltles ironld disappear as 
if by mairle.*' — James P. Kohler, "Hard Times: 
The Cause and Cure," pp. 80, 81. 

''Appeals to philanthropy irvonld be unnee- 
essary (in Sinirle Tax eondltioas) to ae- 
cure the constmetlon of commodious and san- 
itary tenement houses in the slunts of great 
cities. All Improvements on land being ex- 
empt from taxation* and landowners being no 
longer Aned by an increase of taxation for 
Improving land* and sites for such tenements 
being obtainable on easy terms, self-interest 
alone would quickly bring about the employ- 
ment of labor In tearing dovm unsanitary 
rookeries* and in the construction of com- 
fortable dwellings in place of them."— - 
Henry F. Ring, "The Problem of the Un- 
employed," p. 231. 

"Take the question of over-crow^dlng. The 
land question In the to'vrns bears upon that. 
It is all very w^ell to produce 'Housing of 
'Worldng Class' bills. They will never be 
elfeetive until you tackle the taxation of land 
values.'^ — Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, in an Address at Newcastle, March 
4, 1908. 

"The first thing to do for good homes as 
well as for permanent good times w^ould seem 
to be to increase the available supply of land 
through increased taxes on all sites irvorth 
owning* at the same time abolishing taxes, 
on improvements. The premium upon land 
speculation thus removed* and wages thus 
permitted to rise and prices to drop to their 
normal levels* the irvorker should find the get- 
ting and keeping of a comfortable home with 
adequate ground around it a reasonably easy 
problem.** — Prof. Lewis J. Johnson, in the 
"Springfield Daily Republican" of March 80, 
1916. 

"Bxemption of housing would go a much 
longer way than any other proposition of 
municipal housing to improve the living con- 
dition of the poorer cltiaens." — J. J. Murphy^ 
Commissioner, Tenement House Department 
of New York City, in the "Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science," March, 1916. P. 192. 
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5C^-It WOl Encourage Mnnldpal Improrement. 

•The Single Tax," says Byron W. Holt 
("Municipal Affairs," June, 1809), "would re- 
sult in improving the appearance of the city 
in many ways. By untaxing buildings not only 
would new buildings be encouraged, but, the 
the yearly fine being removed, the old and 
cheap buildings which now disfigure the city, 
would be replaced by good-looking structures. 
As no one could afford to pay a tax on idle 
land which left no room for speculative profits, 
nearly all very valuable land not used for 
parks, would contain valuable buildings; and 
the value of the buildings would be somewhat 
in proportion to the value of the land under 
them. The city would therefore lose much of 
its present ragged appearance. No extra fine 
being placed on fine appearing buildings, their 
external architecture would be improved. 
Under the Single Tax, cities would also be 
better laid out and provided with parks. 

"If a city now wishes to improve its appear- 
ance and to lay out its streets with some evi- 
dence of design for the accommodation and 
convenience of the public, it can do so only 
after paying exorbitant prices for the land 
condemned. Under the Single Tax the land 
would have little value and the change could 
be easily and cheaply made." 

'Tke SlBSle Tuc to easentlal for tfce com- 
plete oolutloii of the honstnsr problenu tke 
proTtolon of i^ardeBS and open spaeco, and 
all the other thlnas which town plannem 
haTC set their hearts on*** — Joseph Fels, in 
**The American City," November, 1918. 

<<The nntaxinir of IniproTenients would gUre 
free course to bnildiaar ia all its branches* 
and to the mahin^ of many other improve- 
ments that are checked by the present sys- 
tem." — J. D. White, Member Parliament, Eng- 
land, in "The Sinsrle Tax Tear Book," p. 845. 

<<The taxation of land Taloes only . • • 
woold bringr about a revolution in city build- 
inar that would surpass all the regulatory 
measures and all of the health and sanitary 
inspection that can be devised. ... It 
would enable parks, boulevards and docks 
to be acquired and developed) it would per- 
mit the location of public buildings and the 
openingr up of open spaces and playgrrounds." 
— Frederic C. Howe, Bx-Commissloner of 
Immigration, in "The World's Work," De- 
cember, 1910. 

51_It wm Bednce the Cost of Tax Depart- 
ments. 

The total cost of collecting the present taxes 
in Tillages, towns, and cities of the country is 
conservatively estimated at from $25,000,000 to 
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|40,000»000. Since th^ Single Tax will dispense 
with a Tast army of tax assessors, tax "ferrets," 
clerks, accountants, and so forth, the cost of 
collection will naturally be a great deal lower 
than it now is. 

^Tke sob»tltiition of a Slngrle Tax upon land 
▼alaea for all other taxes would represent an 
Inunense savlnar in our mnniclpal tax depart- 
ments.'* — Lawson Purdy, Former President of 
the Department of Taxes and Assessments, 
New York City. 

«<The Slvsle Tax Is tke most eeonomleal of 
all possible taxes.** — Edward P. B. Troy, Tax- 
ation Expert, San Francisco, Cal. 

^n elieapnesa of eolleetlon no tax ap- 
proaehes the land ralne tax.*' — J. J. Pastor iza. 
Late Tax Commissioner of Houston, Texas. 

5ft— It Will Beduee the Cost of Fire Depart- 
ments. 

The fire losses in the United States in 1916, 
outside of forests, aggregated $200,000,000; in 
1917, $230,000,000; and in 1918, $290,000,000. 
This terrible waste of property springs largely, 
if not chiefly, from our vicious policy of pen- 
alizing improvement, of taxing fire-proof build- 
ings more heavily than we tax those which are 
not fire-proof. Let a builder use marble 
instead of wood, let him tear down an old, 
decayed, and dangerous tenement and replace 
It by a new and safe one, and lo! he is 
instantly rewarded by heavier taxation. The 
result of this shortsighted ];>olicy is obviously 
to discourage the putting up of sound and safe 
structures, and to encourage the retention of 
unsound and unsafe ones. Out of the eleven 
or twelve million buildings in the country in 
1909, less than ten thousand, according to 
Samuel Hopkins Adams (see Everybody's Mag- 
azine, June, 1909), were even nominally fire- 
proof! 

Abandon this unwise custom of penalizing 
improvement and the larger part of the danger 
from fire must disappear. Fire-proof buildings 
being taxed no more than "fire-traps," builders 
will be tempted to construct the first rather 
than the second. Thus not merely will the peo- 
ple save a vast amount of property now 
annually destroyed by fire itself, but they will 
save millions of dollars a year in the cost of 
maintaining their fire equipment. 

<<Nlnety per cent of tlie cost of soch func- 
tions as lire department and sanitary depart- 
ment should be ckari^ed to antiquated build- 
ings which are fire traps and pest holes, for 
modem bulldlngrs need very little lire service 
and no sanitary service.^ — Bolton Hall, 
"Thrift." p. 210. 
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5»~-It Wni Keduce the Cost of Police Depart- 
ments. 

The total number of prisoners sentenced to 
penal institutions in the United States in 1910, 
most of which came from the cities, was 479,- 
787. To apprehend these offenders and to guard 
society against the violations of others, cost 
the residents of the cities alone, in police pro- 
tection, approximately $140,000,000. Probably 
less than one-half of this stupendous sum will 
be needed for this purpose when the land 
value tax program has been put in force. For 
the criminals that now prey upon society, are, 
in the large majority of cases, simply the vic- 
tims of social injustice. They are the fruits 
of the community's own sin in allowing publicly 
created funds — ^the rents of natural opportu- 
nities — ^to be privately appropriated. When, 
therefore, the community shall have washed 
Itself of this sin, when justice and civic right- 
eousness shall have been established, and 
ample opportunity shall have been given to all 
men to earn a comfortable living, the law 
breaking classes will eventually dwindle away. 
And with them, of course, will pass the need 
of large armies of paid police. 

<<Everyone able and vHlllngr to work will 
(In Slnj^le Tax conditions) alirays be ca- 
pable of making a comfortable llvlni?, so that 
ipvorry, enTy, class batred, theft, robbery, etc.* 
(the results of poverty and the fear thereof) 
'Will not exist, and the expenses for the main- 
tenance of police, asylums, etc., -will be re- 
duced to a mlalnKum." — ^M. W. Norwalk, in the 
"Yiddische Polk," November 12, 1915. Trans- 
lated by the author and reprinted in "The 
Single Tax Review," July- August, 1916. 

54— It Wni Bedvee the Co»t of PubUe Health 

Departments. 

The matter of sanitation and conservation of 
the public health will very likely receive much 
better attention under the fiscal system herein 
advocated than under the present one, inas- 
much as human life will be considered of more 
value than mere dollars and cents. Neverthe- 
less, the $60,000,000 or so that municipalities 
now spend each year for this purpose will 
doubtless be much in excess of that needed to 
provide the best of service, for the vast im- 
provement in personal health and hygiene that 
the Single Tax will bring about will leave but 
little for the public itself to look after. 

**We skonld save millions weekly [by tbe 
land value tax] In cost of l€M»il government. 
In rents, interest, and usury, besides dimin- 
Isblnir pauperism, prostitution, disease and 
erlme.'' — Edwin Burgess, Forerunner of 
Henry Qeorge, in the "Racine Advocate," 
1859. 
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U— It WUl Bednee tli« Cost of Public Cliarity 
Departments. 



—Courtesy of Allred N. Chandler, Newark, N. J. 

"SaMie «t the ^reateat burdens npcm ettles 
■le the c«re at panpcTs, crlmlnala and the 
nnenvlvred. Whatever will leeecB theee 
elaaaea will relieve the eoat et KOvermaieBt 
l> ettle*. in everr war the eSeet ol the 
SlBKle Tax iTouId be to lighten thU bOTdcD/' 
—Byron W. Holt, in "Municipal Affalra." 
June, 1899. 

U— It will Diminish the Espense of PnbUo 
Parks, Plaj^ronn^ Zoological Gardens, 
Scbools, Libraries, Bridges, Courthouses, 
PostolBceB, etc. 
The outlays tor mnolcfpal ImprovementB of 
all kinds in cities of more than Z.500 popula- 
Uon, amounted, In 1912, to ¥383.649,000. Not 
less than 1150,000,000 of this huge sum was 
for land alone. Nine-tenths of this will be 
saved under tbe full Single Tax. For when all 
of tbe economic rent bas been taxed out of tbe 
land; that is, all but enough to Induce the land- 
owner to retain tbe title, tbe land will be free, 
or practically so. 

"BUfl' taxatloa at Immt ralaea wonM >v 
daee the anannl mnuleipal exttendltarea for 
the BcqnloltlOB of laad for maaldpal pnr- 

poKea." — Becjamtn C. Marsh, "The Taxation 
of Lanil Values in American Cities." 
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ST— It Will Diminish the Eipense of Laying 
Farements, SIdenalks, Conduits, Sewers, 
Water and 6as Mains, Car Lines, Ete, 

The way In wUch the Single Tax will dimin- 
ish the eTpenee of lajrlng pavements and con- 
atructing other mnniclpal Improvements la 
simply by nntazlng the material b used, by 
breaking land speculation and by allowing va- 
cant Iota between the suburbs and the business 
districts or cities to be put to service. In other 

the: BNORHOira WASTE OP CITIXia 
Bceaoae of tke -rant amonnt of Imnd hcU va- 
cant betnecn ImproTcd ponloaa of Ameiicaa 
tonna nnd ettltw. Iltenllr btUtons of dollan nn 
-nBiited eack rear by the taxparera- Bot merely 
U bnfldlnK and keeping la eondltlon all pBbUe 
ImpntTCDcnta. •nek as atreet ear llaea. aeTTera. 
talephone and electric tIsktiDK aratema, vraler 
^uliia, pavencnta. aldenalka. etc» but In the 
wear of shoe leather, the tear of automobile 
tirea, the coBaamptton of KoaoUoe (or motor 
Ura, and coal tor the nanntactDre of eleetrleal 
poirer, to aar nothlBK of the fmneuic amoiuit of 
preelona time cDiuninea bT men, horaen. and 
tranapartBtlon cqalpment In conataBtlT panning 

Nate the IlIvBtratloa below, trplcal of the 
averave Auerlean eltTi 

I - IaprOT*d land 
1 I - l&iiiifiroTed land 



words, by destroying speculation It will enable 
all who wish to live or settle in town to locate 
their residence, shop, or factoi'y upon ground 
that Is "closer in." What an immense saving 
this will mean in the way of constructing and 
maintaining all public or semi-public improve- 




ments under, upon, or above the streets of 
cities, can be appreciated only when it is 
remembered that from one-third to four-fifths 
of eyery urban center in America Is vacant. 
Even in the old and congested cities of Man- 
hattan and Brookljrn, "seven hundred miles of 
costly streets run past vacant lots!*' 

<<B7 eneiHimsliiff the Taeaiit lot Indnstir* 
this system [of **ta3ring eTerythlns^] enor- 
movsly Increases the cost of opening and 
tpmdtng streets, of sewers and water Bialn% 
of sidewalks and pavements* of curbs and 
bonfevards, of iras, electric and street car 
service I all of which most be carried across 
these waste spaces at enormous expense.*'— 
C. J. Buell, In "The Ground Hog," August 26. 
1916. 

<<About all our cities, and especially about 
New Tork, we llnd yreat tracts of vacant land 
Intervenlngr between irell-bullt areas. These 
Intervening tracts are often fully developed 
with streets and all conveniences greatly In- 
creaslniT the cost of city administration for 
lighting, policing, fire protection, and In other 
ways.** — Edward Polak, Register of Deeds, 
Bronx County, New York, in the "Annals of | 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science/' March, 1915, p. 186. 

58-^It Will Lower the Cost of Freight and 
Passenger Transportation. 

Naturally, with miles of unimproved lots 
eliminated, with a vast empire of vacant ter- 
ritory thrown open to use that is now held for 
the "unearned increment" that it will yield in 
the future, with cities and towns made more 
compact, despite the spreading out of their 
congested portions, the time required for carry- 
ing men and goods from one point to another 
will be largely reduced, and the expense of 
transportation consequently correspondingly 
lowered. 

<<Due to the fact that land Is not developed 
naturally, but artificially, billions of dollars 
are w^asted every year In unnecessary trans- 
portation chargres. In Cleveland there are 
acres of land on which as many as 500 people 
are crowded. Adjacent to these congrested 
acres there are parcels of 15 and 20 acres of 
land vrlthout a soul on theni» On several 
street car lines, the cars run throngrh a mile 
or two of vacant land before they emergre 
Into a populated district. Take a train from 
Cleveland to Columbus and you w^lll run 
through miles of uncultivated, unfilled land. 

<'As contmunltles ire do thlngrs w^hldh as In- 
dividuals we would be arrested for dolng.''-^ 
"The around Hog," August 10, 1917. 

**Onr systems of transportation cost vastly 
more for orlgrlnal construction and for opera* 
tlon than they should, because they must 
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trav«ne aparBelr settled terrltoiT to rcB< 

■ettled miKmrn." — Edward Folak. Register < 
Deads. Bronx Countr, New York, In the "Ai 
nalB of American Academy ( 
Social Science," March, 1915, 



A hundred Teat's aso practically every family 
In tbe nation owned Ita own home. Todar> 
out of the 14,131,S46 residences in our towns 
and cities, only 3,408.854 are owned "free." 
The remainder are either mortgaged or rented. 

The chief cause of this appalling; increase in 
urban tenancy is directly traceable to the rte- 
ins value of land. Whereas, in the days of 
Thomas Jefterson, he who wanted a desirable 
site tor a home could obtain it tor a nominal 

THIS COKDITION VVILI, BXIST— 



—SO LONG AS THIS CONIimON LASTS 



sum, now he must hand over anywhere 
from several hundred to several thousand dol- 
lars — the result, in many cases, of years of 
persevering toil and eacrlflce. 

The taxation of land values, however, wlU 
quickly torn the tables. It will greatly »- 
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duce tlie selling value ot the land and 
thus enable the prospectlTe home bnllder to 
secure his lot for a mere trifle. More than 
this, It will break the monopoly oF all other 
natural reeourcee, and thus make it possible 
for him to buy hie needed materials much 
cheaper than at present. In this way, the 
Initial cost ot building homes lor the mass 
of men, will he reduced at least one-fourth and 
in numerous Instances as much as one-halt 

-Bj meaiu of tke taxatlan af land valnea, 
tiM cmKliiBK burden «f toxca and dotlci> tadar 
UnvoBcd nvou Induatir and the eamliiKB af 
iBdoatTT' eonld at once be remoTcd. Once 
asBln the vaeeea ot mnnlclnd -nould have 
roona to llvet once nsaln they eould freelr 
breathe God-a air, baalc In Ited'a auushine, 
■here tn Gad'a blCKuliiKa and boantlea, main- 
taining themaelTea and those dependent niton 
them bT the nntaxed fmita ot thetr own free 
IndDntrr." — Guatav Buscher, of Zurich, 
SwEtzarland, In "The Single Tax Review," 
July-AuguHt, 1914, 

60— It Will Lower the Expense of Erectfnir 

Factories, Mills, Plants, and OfBce Bnlld- 

IngB. 

Just as the Single Tar will help those who 

wish to build homes, so also will it help thoa« 

who wish to start a business of any hind. The 

thousands, hundreds of thousands, or mllliona 

of dollars that are now demanded by specula- 



tors for Bk location close to trade centers or 
convenient to shipping facllltieB, will dwindle 
to an infinitesimal amount. The laud will be 
cheap, and the cost ot building materials much 
lower in price. 

«The manatactarer looking tar a alte tar 
B new lactorr wonid no loncer be forced 
to paaa hr an unlBipTaTed block In the heart 
Ot the manntaetnHBK dlmtrtct ot the cltr. 



eoBTenlent to railroad and ^rharf» to school* 
and comfortable sanitary dwellings for em- 
ployees* and locate Us enterprise In a dis- 
tant snborb» remote from such adTantagres." 

— Henry P. ^ing, "The Problem of the Un- 
employed," p. 230. 

61 — ^It WOl Lower the Expense of Constructiiig 
Churches, Hospitals, and Similar Insti- 
tutions. 

As with residences and places of business, so 
with churches, Y. M. C. A.s, fraternity houses, 
and the like. With the land values destroyed 
and the injurious power of the trusts broken, 
the cost of erecting such institutions will be 
greatly cut down and the expense of maintain- 
ing them reduced to a minimum. 

**lt has longr seemed to me that the land tax 
system advocated by Henry Georse would 
create almost Ideal conditions for the ordi- 
nary church." — Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
"Christianity and the Social Crisis," p. 289. 



62— It Will Disintegrate the Slums. 

Slums, or congested portions of cities, are 
sometimes said to be due to a lack of ground 
space. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. From one-third to four-fifths of every 
urban center in America, as we have seen, is 
unused territory. In New York City, to be 
exact, there are 193,544 vacant parcels of land 
— about one-half of the area of that metropolis. 
Yet New York City has one of the worst slum 
districts in the world. In Chicago, with its 
fearful pressure of population in certain quar- 
ters, there are held out of use within the actual 
limits of the city, 463,243 lots, or more than 
100 square miles of territory. Again, just out- 
side the limits, but within the confines of 
Cook County, in which the city is situated, 
there are held unimproved an additional 195,- 
681 acres, or 305 square miles. Certainly 
slums and overcrowding can not be attributed 
to the lack of land. What is responsible for 
these conditions is simply our poverty-breeding 
economic system. Change this system — kill 
speculation, stop penalizing by way of tax- 
ation those who make improvements, lower the 
cost of living, make employment, plentiful so 
that all who wish may obtain it, and raise the 
wages of labor, and slums and overcrowded 
districts will easily take care of themselves. 

«\irith the sradnal adoption of the Single 
Tax system . • • slants as well as the 
present style of workmen's houses would dls- 
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■■paar and gtvt war ta iecent kattsm aad 
cattBKea with ample raam far all the omenl- 
tlea and coBTcnlmeea dI life." — Hax Hlracb. 
"DemocrBiCy Varaus Socialism." p. 401. 

"IscreBalDB the eeonomlc Independence of 
all workeia In the only waT It can be done. 
hT openInK to Indaatrr the natural opportn- 
nltlea nhlcli nature provldea at our doorWt 
ahould sradnallT drain the aluina of their 
conteBtion, thoue-h It mar take none time 
whullr to Tvean alnm dweller* from the icltt- 
ter and horrora of the life to which so manr 
aeem perrcraelr dCToted. An the dire nccea- 
Btt7 to cndnra alum eondltlona srsdnallr dla- 
appcnmi we but fairly hope and believe that 
the aliUBa, the hreedlnc place of ■qnalor, dls- 
eaaej alt^thollam and vice, the balTllne; meuBee 
to health and atabllltr of aocletr, will iilao 
diaappear." — Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "The 
American Journal of Public Health," June. 
ISli, 
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A FEW ACRBS J 



— CourteBF of Alfred N. Chandler. Newark, N. J. 

"Not only WDVU the exadua of the eonntrr 
populatloD to the citlea be atopped but a 
Kreat return Bow from the towBa BBd dtlea 
would take place. Towb aad eonntrr life 

ter. Towns people living; In Korden-homea 
and CODDtry-people IItIob far more cloaelr 
thaB at prefleat would kbIb phyBlcallr, meii* 
tally, and morally, by this chanKe." — Max 
Hlrsch. "Democracy Versus Soda Ham," p. 40Z. 
"if ne tax land heavily enoagh people 
will mo*c from the Hty onto the land itheap- 
eaed by the taxea which we Impoae upOB It." 
— Frederic C. Howe, Ex ■Commissi oner of 
ImmlKratlon. In "The SlOKle Tax Tear Book," 
p. IBS. 



64— It Will Increase tiie Taxes in the Bieher 

Districts of Cities. 

When public revenues are collected solely 
from ground rents, the wealthier classes in 
cities will naturally have to contribute much 
more to the government than they now do. 
This holds good not only of their residence 
property but of their "down-town" property. 
In both cases the value of the land (with 
occasional exceptions, of course,) outstrips the 

tithbre: city land valuess arb 

New YORK CITY 

BOROUGH OP UANHAITAH 
(Vacant land • |151«426>590 - exol^ed) 



Land 
|8,0SS,015,975 

UBpTOTWBBmB 

|l»596,08i4,57O 




ALL OTHER BQROOQHS 
(Vacant land - |454»232j680 - ozoluded) 



Land 
|1<004,740«691 



ltBpt079BM&0ltB 

|1,286,591»281 




- Annual Report of Coianissioners of 
Taxes and Assessments « 1915 

QHIC^QQ 

CEHTRAL BUSINESS SECTIOH 



Land 
«427,704,905 




Lsproveuents 
1106,679^451 ^ 



OUTLTIMO RE8IDB1ICB 8ECTI0H 




ATsraee tsIuo 
of a lot 

ATg« -value of 
a cottage on 
the above lot 

- Estimated by Ur« E« J -Batten, 
Chicago, 111., 1^6 

value of the improvements upon it. Especially 
is this true of the business districts. In Chi- 
cago, for example, the naked ground contained 
within the half section "bounded by the river 
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on the west and north, and the lake and 12th 
street on the east and south" is assessed at 
$427,704,305, while the improyements — ^the ten, 
fifteen, and twenty story buildings included — 
are assessed at only $106,579,431, or less than 
one-fourth as much as the land. 

The same principle holds true of every other 
city. 

HOlTir THD SINGIiSS TAX (lilMITBD TO 
NSSBDS OF GOVBRNMBNT), WOULD HAVB 
AFFECTED THE 11 LARGEST TAXPAYERS 
(EXCEPTING CORPORATIONS), IN BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN lOlSt 

Present Slngrl^ 

Name Tax Tax 

Georgre R. IVhlte $ 78,687.60 $133,856.80 

Engrene N. Fomi 41,097.24 44,076.33 

Isabel Anderson 38,720.64 60,766.00 

Abraham Shaman . . , 30,004.06 51^810.15 

Fannie E. Morrison 29,771.48 49,621.25 

Eben D. Jordan 28,450.52 26330.72 

liOtta M. Crabtree 25,782.80 44,282.56 

Frederick Ayer 24,645.88 44,627.50 

Georgre A. Gardner 23,895.96 13,645.38 

George N. Black 21,343.48 37,830.87 

Martha C. Codman 18,746.28 37,367.12 

Total 9363,846.84 $545,614.86 

See Article by Charles H. Porter, in "The 
Public," December 11, 1914. 

65 — ^It Will Decrease the Taxes in the Poorer 

Districts of Cities. 

Precisely as the richer classes in cities will 
have to carry a heavier burden under the 
Single Tax, so will the poorer classes have to 
carry less. For unlike the value of the land 
in the "business" and "fine residence" districts^ 
which exceeds, in by far the majority of cases, 
the value of the improvements upon it, the 
value of the land in the "poorer quarters," is 
as a general thing, much less than the value of 
the improvements. 

'Vad New York City seenred the total tax 
levT on land and bnlldlnss Uuit year [ISISJ 
by taxing land valves onl7» the Aatora would 
have paid $607,626 more taxes than they did, 
the Ctoelets, $171,762 more, the Qerrym, $125,- 
162 more, the Sltmns, $66,231 more, B. H. Tan 
Insren, $69,662 more, the Tanderbllts» $100»$24 
more. The tax rate on their land holdings 
would have been Increased by about 1 per 
cent on the assessed value, f. e.* from about 2 
per eent to 3 per eent» and so would have 
taken only one-fifth of their net fpround rent 
that year, above taxes, ealculatlnflr this rent 
at 6 per cent. Untaxing: bulldlngrs w^ould save 
most small home owners $40 to $60 a year, 
and vrould make nearly every owner of a 
biff mansion pay more taxes. Many of them 
o^m vacant land In addition to their resi- 
dences. Carnefirle w^onld have paid $19,625 
more.'* — The Joseph Fels Fund Bulletin of 
April, 1916, quoting Benjamin C. Marsh be- 
fore the Senate and Assembly Committees of 
the New York Lesrislature. 
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<Taxes on miall homes [aader the Slngrlo 
Tax] ^Mrovld be reduced from one-third to 
three-flfthsy aecordln^ to the relatlTe %-alue 
of the site and bnildlns.^ — ^F. C. Leubuscher. 
"Proceedingrs of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction," 1916» p. 536. 

THB SINGIiD TAX IN THB CITT 

Comparison of present taxes and Single T 
(limited to needs of groTernment) In 'WashiniT' 
ton, D. C, in 1912 1 

CoMPAmsoN orPFi£S£i¥r Taxes ^StNOuTAx 



muxHomAncM- 

PmSKMTTM 
VMIMAStmLETATk \ 




Lt^o i^Muma 



mOOI£CiASSAn£A' 

pRaeMTTAn 

iMlOSM$tmLCTA% « ' 



FRESeMTTW 5//tGU TAX 

oxooo 



7SK000 



sdaooa 



ynoenSmnLCTAx c 



3 /,40aOOO 



Ut/OOiSiN9l£TAX C 



KI8Z00Q 

,1 Z^i0,O0O 



^msetnrTAn 
UiuimSiimuTAx C 






Wwu^Tax 



RimucUnufY 
WJS. 



l,24SJS00 

790,000 

450,000 

430000 



t,900,OOO 

T9MO0 
450^000 
4Z0J00O 



majsro,ooo0e>87O,ooo 

9fi LAiwtf 504,000,000 imm 

RAT€ /.43%ntUVALU£. 



— ^W. I. Swanton in "The Singrle Tax Review/ 
July-Augrust, 1914. 



PART VIII 

6e— It Will Break Up Big Landed Estates and 
SpecnlatlTe Holdings In the Farming Cem- 
ninnitles. 

All vacant bodies of agricultural land held 
out of use merely for the "unearned increment" 
— and there are approximately 600,000,000 
acres of such land in the whole country — ^will, 
of course, either be put to service or thrown 
open to settlement when the land value tax is 
generally applied. 

But more than this. The last Census Report 
shows a total of 167,082,047 acres in "farms of 
1,000 acres and over." In the majority of in- 
stances these "bonanza farms'*-— especially 
those ranging from 10,000 to 1,000,000 acres — 
are operated by salaried superintendents em- 
ployed by absentee corporations and landlords; 
and hence these farms are, quite naturally, not 
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productlvelr handled, not utilised to their full- 
est capacity. Since no owner of [arm land, 
however, will care, under the new arranEB- 
ment, to Invite excesBlve taxation by retaining 
more ground than he can profltably manage 



1VHO 01VN9 ( 



I AGBICITLTCHAI. LAITDT 



tfaii^>roved land 

ORwd by 

7SS Uadbolderi 

(96.867,000 uraa) 



— From the Federal report on "The Lumbar In- 
dUBtrr," Pt. Ill, p. 181. Oovernment Prlntlns 
Office, 191i. 



— From the Cenaua R«i>ort o( ISIO. 

the Inevitable reault will be that a still larger 
quantity of available agricultural territory will 
be opened up to the multitudes who now wlsli 
to build homes upon It, and who are willing to 
put tha soil to ItB best and fullest use. 
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SOim BXABIPIiBS OF JULNO MONOPOI^Y. 

(Compiled from the Report on "The Lumber 

Industry/' by the Bureau of Corporations, 

Washinerton, D. C, 1914. See Part 

II, Chap. 6; Part III, Chap. 2) 



LOUISIANA. 

No. of 

Owner. Acres* 

Tenaas Delta Land Co. • 301,000 

William Buchanan Companies 330*000 

LonflT-Bell Lumber Co 818,000 

Frost-Johnson Lumber Co 277,000 

Missouri Lumber A Land Bhrrliange 

Interests 276,000 

Great Southern Lumber Co. and af- 

llllated companies 238,000 

Calcasieu Pine Co. and Southern 

Lumber Co. 134,000 

Jay Gould Bstate 124,000 

Lutcher A Moore Interests 121,000 

Central Coal A Coke Co OCMMIO 

200 other holders own 3,016,000 

Total acreage (270 holders) 6,315,000 

Average number of acres per 

holder 19,700 

Total Improved acreage In Louisi- 
ana (1010 Census) 5,276,016 

Total number of farms 120,546 

Averaire number of acres per farni 48 

MICHIGAN. 
(Upper Peninsula Only.) 

Cleveland Clllls Iron Co 1,515,000 

Keweenaw Association (Ltd.) 378,000 

The Michigan Iron A Land Co. (Ltd.) 324,000 

L Stephenson Interests 302,000 

Chicago A Northwestern Ry 186,000 

United States Steel Corporation 171,000 

130 other holders own 3,624,000 

Total acreage (136 holders) 6,495>000 

Averave number of ncres per 

holder 47,760 

Total In&proved acreage In Mlehlsan 

(entire state) 12332,078 

Total number of farms 2064NMI 

Avorase number of acres per farm.. 68 

FLORIDA. 

Southern States Land A Timber Co 1,402,000 

Bmplre Land A National Timber Co 941,000 
Florida Coast Line Canal A Trans- 
portation Interests 610/N)0 

John Paul A "Btmt Coast Lumber Co. 600,000 

WL J. BoUes 474,000 

R. J. & B. F. Camp Lumber Co. and 

Crystal Lumber Co. .. 875,000 

Model Land Co. . 355,000 

Cummer Lumber Co. ... 818,000 

DowUuiT Lumber Co. . 305,000 

Hjlltman Sutherland Co. .. 273,000 

Putnam Lumber C€». .......... 238,000 

Aripeka Sawmin Co. 232,000 

Myaka Land Co. 198,000 

Florida Land A Timber Co 189,000 

Steams A Culver Lumber Co . 189,00Q 

St. Joseph Land A Development Co 184,000 
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Sonthem Timber A Naval Stores Co^ 
Florida Ijattd Co. and alllllated ' 

eoB&paales . 18a»000 

J. P. ^iriUlama and J. P. Wllllama 

Land C?o. 177,000 

B. Beacham 177,000 

WlLion Cypress Company 104,000 

Hodffes, O'Hara A Russell Interests .156,000 

B. Partcer et al 146,000 

McL^od Timber A Dalnth Timber 

Companies . 133,000 

28 other holders own 2,088,000 

SO other holders otm 2,175,000 

47 other holders own , 1,720,000 

00 other holders own ^ 1,479,000 

88 other holders own 1,130,000 

Total acreasre (200 holders) 184^0,000 

Averave number of acres per 

holder 65,841 

Total innproved acreage In Florida, 

(1010 Census) 1305,406 

Total number of farms 60,016 

ATeraiTO number of acres per farm.. 36 

PACIFIC STATES. 

Northern Paclllc Railway Co &4MM>,000 

Southern Paclllc Railway Co 13380,000 

Atchison, Topeha A Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. 0,653,000 

Total acreairc (3 holders) 33,488,000 

Total Improved acreage In the nine 
state* of Idaho, IVyontlnsTt New 
Meacico, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington, Oreiron and Cali- 
fornia 33,300,736 

Total number of farms 318,140 

Average number of acres per farm 104 

67— It Will SolTO tho Farm Tonancj and Farm 

Mortgage Problems* 

When the keen French observer, Alexander 
DeTocquevllle, yislted the United States more 
than 65 years ago, he wrote C'Democracy in 
America," Vol. II, p. 196) : 

"In America there are, properly speaking, no 
farming tenants; every man owns the ground 
he tills. * * * Land Is cheap, and any one 
may easily become a landowner." 

What is the status of the agricultural popu- 
lation today? Of the 6,361,502 farmers in Amer- 
ica, only 2,588,596, or 41%, according to the 
Oensus Bureau, own their farms "free of all 
incumbrance;" 1,312,034, or 21%, have their 
homes "mortgaged;" while the remaining 
2,354,676, or more than 37% are renters — 
strangers in tho land of their birth! 

From what does this startling decline of tho 
rural population primarily arise? It arises 
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primarily from the constantly IncreaaluK tkIuq 
of agricultural land. Ground that In tbe be- 
ginning had no value, and tliat In DeTocqne- 
Tllle's time was "cheap," now costs, it ve may 
Iwlleve tbe Department of Agriculture (see 
Monthly Crop Report of April, 1918), an avei^ 
age of 94E.E6 per acre. la other words, a farm 

TBB TOLL or I.ANDLORDISII 



—Courtesy of Alfred N. Chandler. Newark, N. J. 

of one or two hundred acres which, a few gen- 
erations back was to be had for the mere tak- 
ing, today costs the ordinary man more than 
he Is able to accumulate In a lifetime! 

But the remedy Is the same in the open coun- 
try as It la In the city. Place all taxes on the 



— Courtesy o( the "Salt Lake Ulrror." 

yalue ol land, thus deetroylng land specu- 
lation and land monopolization at the root, and 
the fundamental cause of increasing farm ten- 
ancy and farm Indebtedness will be gone. 
7« 



COBTDITION OF THE! TBITANT FARMER IN 

AUBRIOA. 

''No nattoB-'vrlde InTestlvatlon of the cob* 
dltlon of teaaiit fannem hmm OTor been mm^9» 
but in Texa«» where the inTe«tls«ttoBB of 
this Commtoaton were thorooffh and eoneln* 
■tTe» it waa fomid aot only that the eeo- 
aoaUe eondttioa of the teaaat waa eztreatelT' 
bad» bnt that he waa far fr«»i belnv free» 
while hta future mraa regarded as hopeleaa. 
Badly hovaed, ill*iionrished» vaedncated and 
hopeleaa, theae tenants eontinne year after 
year to eke amt a bare ilTlnc atOTlnir tre» 
anently fk^at one tmrmt to another in the 
hope that aomethlnir will tnm np. 'Without 
a larse faaaily the tenant ean not hope to 
aneeeed or break e^en, ao in eaeh tenant 
fankily nnmerona children are beinir reared 
to a fatnre mrhich nnder present eonditiona 
will be no better than that of their parenta, 
if aa rood. The -wife of a typieal tenant 
farmery the n&other of eleren children, stated 
in her teatimony before the Commission that 
in addition to the rearing of children, mak- 
ing their clothea and dolnir the work of the 
hovae, ahe always helped ^rith the eropa, 
workinir np to ^rithin three or fonr montha 
before ^ildren mrere bom, and that dnrlny 
all the yeara of her married life she had had 
no ready-nuide dreases and only three hata.** 
— Final Report of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations/' pp. 14, 16. 

''We poaseaa 440 acres of land almoat paid 
for, the irnntblinir Talne of which is abont 
«20/NM>i l¥oQld shont for Joy if we eonM 
ehanse to Sinirl« Tax conditions. Kyery farm^ 
er who haa not the caah to pay for land 
(and few haye) aella hlnMclf and fantily as 
slayea for life to a landlord, when they b«y 
land needed to farm on, becanse all they can 
•am more than needed to live on mnat go 
in one forat or another to pay it. Nesro 
slavery waa bad, bnt thia in atany ways la 
worse." — ^Henry Cramer and Family, Houston, 
Va. Quoted in "The Joseph Fels Fund Bulle- 
tin," July, 1916. 

6&— It Will Enlarge the Farmer's Market and 
Olye Him a Better Price for His Prodace. 

The farmer's market lies practically alto- 
gether in urban centers. There he sells the 
bulk of all he produces — ^from fruits and yege- 
tables, to grain, cotton, wool, poultry, live 
stock, and dairy products. On the purchasing 
power of the city population, therefore, he is 
dependent, in a large measure, for his own 
welfare. If his customers are able to demand 
much, he is obviously at a greater adrantage 
than if they are able to demand but little. Now 
the tendency of our present economic system, 
as we hare seen, is to imporerish the pro- 
ducing classes of the cities— especially the 
wage-earners. Hundreds of thousands are, 
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even In normal times, periodically out of em- * 

pl03rment, while the under-bidding of these | 

keeps the wages of the rest constantly below 
their natural level. Moreover, the constant toll 
of privilege in the shape of exorbitant rents 
and interest on land values cuts down the gen- 
eral purchasing power further yet. The 
farmer's market consequently Is restricted. He 1 

Is able to supply more than his chief custom- 
ers can demand. 

What will be the effect of the land value tax 
program? It will reverse the order. The 
great improvement in the material condition of 
all the people — ^the annihilation of privilege 
and monopoly, and the abundance of steady em- 
ployment, coupled with the rise in wages that 
this program will bring about, will create on 
the part of the wage-and-salary-earning class- 
es, a demand for the farmer's goods brisker 
than he can supply. 

«The city is the farmer'a market. Any- 
tklnv the farmer ean do by legislatlTe In* 
flQeaee to pirosper the elty will prosper him 
by prospering hla market. By permlttli&ir 
people Im the elty to adopt Single Tax, leaa 
■lomey will gro to the few In the fomt of 
Interest on hlffh land Talnes, and the many 
^rlll have more money to bny more front the 
farmer." — ^David Gibson, in "The Ground 
Hog," April 10, 1917. 

<<To market la to trade, and a man ^rlth 
IOMX2THINO to trade can make no exehanire 
with a man who haa NOTHING to trade. ? 

• • • To remedy thla la the object and pnr^ 
poae of the Single Tax nfovement." — S. B. 
Riggen, in "The Arena," August, 1894. 

'The Single Tax will lower rent* In onr 
great cities and thereby Improve the market 
for the farmers' prodncts." — James R. Brown, 
"Proceedings of Seventy-Fifth Annual Meet- 1 

ing of New York State Agricultural Society." 

(N^It Win Increase the Agrlcnltnral Produc- 
tion. 

Farmers who farm their own land have but ' 

little less to gain from the adoption of Single 
Tax than those ^ho do not. Consider, for 
example, the matter of preventable losses now 
annually sustained by the ''free-owning" farm- 
ers because of the spread of destructive weeds, 
the ravages of insect pests, and the inroads of 
all transmittable diseases of plants and ani- 
mals. These losses, which, in the case of in- 
sect pests alone (see Yearbook, U. S. Dep't of 
Agriculture, 1909), amount annually to more 
than $970,000,000, and in the case of animal 
diseases (Yearbook, 1915), to an average of 
$212,000,000, are chargeable in the great ma* 
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jority of cases simply to the Ignorance and 
inefficiency of their poverty-stricken neighbors 
— especially their tenant neighbors. 

Not that such farmers are naturally inferior 
to any other. They are not. But under the un- 
just economic system now prevailing, such 
farmers lack opportunity. They have little or 
no time to read and study, and to reflect upon 
the problems of their occupation, or are gen- 
erally too exhausted and too discouraged for 
such exercise when they do have the time. 
They know nothing of the deeper sciences and 
next to nothing of the simpler. They have 
small chance to attend Farmers' Institutes, 
examine agricultural displays, or go to listen 
to the addresses of experts, for lo! this would 
take a few hours from the plow and maybe a 
dollar or two from the pocket! Every hour 
of their time must be Judiciously utilized and 
every penny of their earnings saved to pay the 
landlord his rent and the money-lender his 
exorbitant interest at the appointed hour. 

Why wonder, therefore, that on the whole, 
they are ignorant and wasteful? Why wonder 
that the seeds they grow, and which the Inde- 
pendent farmers frequently buy, are invariably 
of inferior grade and of low germinating qual- 
ity; that they seldom know how best to com- 
bat the spread of troublesome weeds and nox- 
ious grasses; that their fields are the hatching 
grounds of pestiferous, yet controllable in- 
sects, many of which, like the chinch bug and 
the Hessian fly, annually ravage wide terri- 
tories, doing incalculable damage; and that in 
their orchards and granaries and pastures and 
live stock pens, the transmlttable diseases of 
plants and animals go uninterruptedly on? 

But take the rent of land for community pur- 
poses and the causes that make for such igno- 
rance and wastefulness will vanish. For all 
tenants will then not merely have absolutely 
no taxes to pay but their annual rent burden 
will be much less by reason of the fact that 
with the raising of the "economic margin" rent 
will fall, while with the breaking up of large 
estates and the release of extensive areas of 
vacant land by speculators, they will soon be 
able to obtain good ground at a nominal price. 
Further, with the cheapening of money and 
the increase in banking facilities resulting from 

the same principle (see topic 31) they will 
soon be able to secure loans at far more ad- 
vantageous rates of interest than at present 
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Think what this means to the tenants. It 
means opportunity, encouragement, fresh hope. 
It means the end of their moving about and 
the acquisition of homes of their own. It 
means independence, the escape from per- 
petual debt, freedom from tyranny and oppres- 
sion* the assertion of their manhood and dig- 
nity. It means better tools for their work, with 
less exhausting toll and more time for the ab- 
sorption of knowledge, for reading, studying, 
and investigation. It means a chance to visit 



1 

OUT OF THB MOUTHS OF GOVESRNORS 

'^he farmer shonld not be penalised be- 
eaiue be Improvea the aerea be bolds." — Gov> 
ernor F. M. Byrne, South Dakota, 1916. 

^Governor Byrne's eontentloa [tbat tbe 
farmer sbonld not be penalised by taxation 
beeanse be Improves bis land]. Is essentially 
sound." — Governor Arthur Capper, Kansas, 
1916. 

<fl favor loeal option in taxinar land values 
at biffber rates tban tbose Imposed on tbe 
preduets of industry." — Governor D. L Walsh, 
Massachusetts, 1915. 

<<Tbere sbonld be sncb proper exemptions 
as mrUl enoonrave improvements upon farms 
and lands." — Governor J. H. Morehead, Ne- 
braska, 1916. 

't favor untaxlniT labor and tbe products 
of labor." — Governor William Sulser, New 
York. 1914. 

^An exemption from taxation of all im- 
provements on land farmed by oivners ivould 
bave a 'vrbolesome tendency to reduce land 
speculation." — Governor Henry Allen, Kansas, 
1919. 

**I would like to see the Single Tax plan 
worked into our tax system." — Governor W. 
N. Ferris, Michigan, 1916. 



Farmers' Institutes and agricultural exhibits, 
a chance to watch the demonstrations of 
County Agents and College Extension Bureaus, 
a chance to question scientists and experts. It 
means an opportunity to learn how to conserve 
the moisture and the fertility of the soil, how 
to rotate their crops, what crops to grow and 
what not to grow, how to select seeds and 
treat them for smut, how to eradicate pesti- 
ferlous weeda, control destructive Insects, and 
check the many communicable diseases of 
plants and animals — ^In short, how to produce 
the raw materials for food and clothing with 
the minimum of time and effort, not only to 
themselves, but to the whole community in 
which they live. The gain to the Independent 
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farmers from these improved agricultural 
methods on the part of their down-trodden 
neighhors will amount to hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 

'Tke bvUdlnir of a sonnd eeonomte foiinda- 
tlea for • wboleMMie raral etvlllsatton la be- 
imm prevemted by tbe Increaae In tenamtry. 
• . . Tbe atoat bopefiil aolQtton appeara to 
be tbe eiMitrol of tenantry throngb exerclae 
of tbe taxing power." — Prof. Paul L. Vogt. 
Department of Rural Economics, Ohio Univer- 
sity* in an Address Before a Joint Meetiner of 
the American Economic Association and 
American Socioloerical Society at Columbus, 
Ohio, December, 1916. 

<<To exterminate land mcmopoly Is to re- 
■urre tbe cause of the Incipient degeneracy 
tbat baa laid bold npon the repnbllci to ar^ 
rest the procem of social decay and put an 
end to condltlona that are srronrlnsr more dls*> 
treaalniT to all and which have practically 
made serfs of a majority of American cnltl* 
yators of the soil. 

<<Tbere Is but one method remalnlnir by 
mrhlch land mon<^oly can be reached that 
baa thns far never been applied on any 
extended scale* or to Its full extent. It Is 
to reqnlre that land monopolists* the real 
owners of the country, pay the expense* of 
runnlnar It." — Western Starr, Farmer and 
Publicist, in "The Single Tax Review," May- 
June, 1916. 

<<The use of land must be encouraged If 
mre are to feed, not only the nations of the 
"worldt but If mre are to keep hunger and 
atarratlon from our very doors. The taxation 
of land values Is the remedy. It strikes at 
the root of the evil." — Euerene Frey, Lecturer, 
Illinois State Qranere, in "The Ground Hoer," 
September 10, 1917. 



70— It Will ImproTe the Conditions for Rural 

Co-operation. 

As In the case of production itself, so in the 
case of marketing and distribution — ^here, 
again, the debt-ridden tenant farmers, because 
of their inefficiency, hold down the incomes of 
those who farm their own land. The tenant 
farmers rarely cooperate with their fellows. 
The great majority are nomadic — shifting about 
each year from one place to another, "mining" 
the soil of its fertility, making few acquaint- 
ances, and taking little or no interest in the 
community at large. Because of their limited 
knowledge and hopeless condition they rarely 
sort or grade their products; they follow few 
standards; and they seldom know how, when, 
and where best to dispose of their goods. The 
consequence is that the independent farmers 
who more fully recognize the ralue of effective 
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teamworK m buying and selling, are compelled 
to suffer along with the tenants. Not only are 
they unable to supply a superior product and 
realize the full value of that product, but they 
are frequently obliged to sell* in a glutted 
market, goods whose price is considerably be- 
low what is reasonable and fair. 

But give the tenants a fair chance in life, 
open up the opportunities that nature and cIt- 
ilization affords, and such wastefulness will 
soon end. The advantage of intelligent team- 
work in marketing will shortly dawn upon 
them. They will learn how best to prepare 
their products for the market, what grades and 
sizes are the most desirable, what standards 
to go by» where and when to sell and where 
and when not to sell — ^in a word, how to work 
and cooperate effectively with their fellowmen 
and to increase, not only their own earning 
power, but the earning power of all their 
neighbors. 

^ Miy to Tom farmem that thim Stasia 
Tax, of mrhtoh I aat prond to be an advo- 
eatOt would be to the over-bardened fannem 
and woridaviiieB the sr^oateat boon, the sreat- 
cat bleaalMflTf the sreateat God-«end that any 
eovntiT ever kne'vr." — Tom L. Johnson, Mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Before an Audience of 
Ohio Farmers, 1909. 

71— It Will Reduce the Price of Practically 
Everything the Farmers Buy. 

It has been estimated that the various trusts 
and monopolies in the United States — railroad, 
shipping, waterpower, packing, stockyard, 
communication, coal, oil, iron, timber, etc., 
charge the farmers in common with all other 
consumers, an average of 33% more than li 
necessary to furnish them with a reasonable 
rate of profit on their capital actually invested. 
Whether or not this estimate is literally cor- 
rect is a matter of small moment. Certain 
it is that when the teeth of the above trusts 
and monopolies have been extracted by the 
Single Tax method, the price of practically 
everything the farmers purchase — ^"store food," 
wearing apparel, kitchen utensils, furniture, 
lumber, brick, tools, machinery, etc., — ^will 
make a substantial drop. 

'There la no poaalble way except through 
the adoption of the Slnsrle Tax to prevent 
the robbery of the fannery mrhleh takes even 
froaa the ntoat proaperova a lar^e part of 
his last prollta» and irhtch steadily rodncea 
Inereaslnff nnmbers to the condition of strvs^ 
irllnVf poTcrty-atrlcken tenants, or» "what Is 
osaentlally the aaaie thins, mortsase-bnr- 
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descd ownera wkoae cqoltr lo tketr (anna 
I* «(eadll7 beeamlnv ■ mlnm quantity," — 
QaorKS P. Hampton, Editor of "The Farmer*' 
Open Forum." In 'The Single Tai Year Book," 
p. 26G. 

-It br tazatlaB ... we make It Invoaalble 
to hold Idle land and otker natDral re- 
Bonreea, tken acw tarnub new Bilnca, new 
Indnatrlca will be developed everywbere. and 
free competition tbna promoted will rcoalt 
in now ioba, kisber wasea. Inereaned pro- 
dnctlon. lower prleea, lower renta, and better 
marketa for tarm and faetorr."— QeorKe L. 
Record, Republican Candidate for Senator of 
New Jersey, 1918. Quoted In "The Public" 0( 
April 20, 19 IS. 

78— It Win Lower the Farmers* Federal Ts^eh 

The amount of federal taxes paid by the 
larmeTB In 1912 (not taking Into consideration 
the monopoly proflts of trusts due to these 
taxes), was equal to the amount paid by all 
other consumers — about $36 per family. In 
1917, the first year of the great war, this sum 
had risen to approximately ISO per family, and 
In 1918 It was estimated to be in the vicinity 
of $110. In 1919 It exceeded f200 per family. 

Practically all of this unseen, yet severely- 
felt burden, will be taken off the farmers under 
the Single Tax. For the Single Tax is not a 

CrrV LAND VALVKS vs. IPARH LAND TALCEIS 

Tbe valne of tke bare land In New York CItr J 
■n ISIS waa greater br «aoe,087,4T4 tkan the V 
valne In 1910 of aU tke Improved and nnlmproved 
farm laud In the twcnty-aeven iXT) fltatea akowa 



— Census Report of 1910. 

tax upon the products of labor— that Is to say, 
upon consumption; It is a. tax upon land In 
proportion to Its value. And the bulk of the 
land values Is not to be found in the agricul- 



tural districts, but in lumbering and mining 
regions, along railroad lines, rivers and the 
seashore, and especially in towns and citlea. 
Of the $125,000,000,000 or more of land value 
in the United States, considerably less than 
one-third is in the rural communities. But 
this third, or approximately $38,000,000,000 is 
not, however, all owned by farmers. PuUy 
$15,000,000,000 of it is owned by speculators- 
men who are letting their ground lie idle. But 
37% of the farmers again are tenants, while 
another 21% are mortgaged. This means that 
fully $8,000,000,000 more of land is owned by 
absentee landlords and money-lenders. As a 
matter of fact actual bona-flde farmers — 
farmers who really own the ground they till — 
have but a ridiculously small proportion of the 
total land values of the nation. 

Let there be no mistake. Under the Single 
Tax all farmers will pay their full share of 
the federal expenses. But they will not as 
now pay any more than this. As compared 
with their present unjust burden the new and 
just one will be insignificant. 

''After tea year* of close otvdy of tbe •«!»- 
Ject of taxatloB, •■ the responsible head of 
the 'Waehlnfftom State Granire, I am positively 
eoBTlmced that this plan of taxation [the Sin- 
gle Tax] Is not only the best for the fann- 
ers, bnt the only one that will take the har- 
den of taxation oil the producers and place It 
ifhere It really belonirs, namely, on the bene- 
fldarles of special prlvHeire.'' — C. B. Kegley, 
Late Master of the Washington State Orange. 
Quoted in ''The Qround Hog," July 16, 1916. 

7S— It Will Lower the Farmers' State Taxes. 

The state taxes are not collected wholly 
from consumption as are the national taxes, 
but most of them are. This, of course, puts 
an unfair burden on all consumers, and relieres 
privilege from contributing its full quota. As 
farmers have greater interests as consumers 
and producers than they have as mere land- 
owners, they will, therefore, when the state 
taxes on the products of labor are abolished, 
gain much more than they will lose. 

<<The fanner who In&proTcs, Irrigates, ma- 
nvres and Intenslyely uses his land ^rlll And 
that the Single Tax Is a scheme for taking 
oil his burden of taxes and laying them on 
the shonlders of the land monopolist.** — ^Her- 
bert Quick, Editor "Farm and Fireside" and 
member of the Federal Farm Lioan Board. 



<<The [farmer's] land Is at present assessed 
at nearly twice Its proper nnlmproved valnet 
while to-wn and city land Is often valned at 
less than one-half of Its actnal Talve, thns 
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THB FARMER AND THB SfNGIiB TAX 

How the Single Tax (limited to need* of yoT- 
emmemt) would have alleeted famterfl* farm laad 
•peenlatom* aad the owners of both Improved 
and milmproTed lots. In the entire State of 
Oregon In lINWs 



<^B- Prop. Tttx 
|3«790.I50 

Siaclo Tax 
|I«941«493 




PARU lAMD 8RCUUI0RS 



Oaa. Prop* Tax 
•t^«a26«749 

Sinclo Tax 
I3j33«n9 




OiMERS OP DIFROVED LOTS 



Oon. Ftop* Tax 
•2,622»080 



Singla Tax 
I2.826.806 




onsBs OP tmniFROVED lots 



Qan. Prop. Tax 
•X.866.868 

SiacI* Tax 
12.826.806 

— From "People's Pow^r and Public Taxation/' 
by W. O. Eersrleston, A. D. Crldere and W. S. 
U'Ren, of Ore8t>n. 




•nbjeetlnir hlni to a atore than fourfold dls- 
advantave.'' — C. B. Fillebrown, "Principles of 
Natural Taxation/' p. 281. 



^Some of the farmers have an Idea that 
the Slnsle Tax or land tax will hit them hard 
and is for the benedt of the elty man. This 
isn't so mrhere the Sinirlo Tax has been par- 
tiaUy tried ont.'' — Alson Secor, Editor "Suc- 
cessful Farmlnsr/' Des Moines, Iowa, Febru- 
ary, 1912. 



<<Slnce the Single Tax 'would fall n&ost 
heavily on the eities mrhere land Talnes are 
greatest the poorer avricnltnral districts 
conld be relloTed firom the heavy burden of 
taxation." — Profs. Burch and NearinsT, "Ele- 
ments of Economics/' p. 840. 



*at can not be said that if Single Tax bo 
adopted It will fall heavily upon the faratem 
of a state. It will not» in fact, fall as heav- 
ily upon the farmers of the state as it will 
on OTmers of land in cities and toims."— <}. 
1m Carlson, in "Carlson's Rural Review/' Nor- 
folk, Neb., September, 1914. 
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74—It Will Low^ the Farmers' Local Taxes. 

Farmers who farm their own farms will, as 
well as tenants, have a smaller local burden to 
carry under the Single Tax than they have at 
present. For two reasons: In the first place, 
there will be no taxes on their improvements 
or personal property — on their houses and 
household goods, on their barns, bins, fences, 
tools, machinery, orchards, crops, livestock, 
etc. In the second place, the owners of unim- 
proved land will have to pay more than under 
the present system — ^will have to pay as much 
as the owners of improved land of equal value. 
What a relief this will be to actual farmers can 
be realized only when it is known to what a 
colossal extent the owners of unimproved lands 
now escape taxation. 

TBOB liAND SPESCVLATOR AND THB SINGLB 

TAX 

How tbe 81iiirl« Tax (limited to needs of sov- 
ersmeBt) would have afleeted seven larire land 
speenlatom and 6,407 termers owning both im- 
proved and vnimproved lands, in Claclcamas 
Connty» Oregon, in 1010 s 

SEVEN LAROB UJXD SF6CUIAT0RS 




Gen. Prop. Tax 
|41«993.96 

Single Tftx 
|60«434.86 



6,407 PARiCBS 
(Ovnine 95«694.6l acres 6t iaproTBd aiiA 
218«609.09 acres of uniaprovod lanA) 

Gen. Prop. Ttx 
•196«525,92 




— ^From "Clackamas County Assessments and 
Taxes/' by W. O. EsTgleston, of Portland, 
Oregon, and W. S. U'Ren, of Oregon City, 
Oregon. 



Take, for example, California. "Througliout 
the Sacramento Valley," says Edward P. B. 
Troy, Taxation £3xpert of San Francisco 
(Single Tax Tear Book, p. 400), "the taxes of 
the farmer will average from $5 to $10 per 
acre; in the San Joaquin Valley from flO to 
$15. Over the Tehachipi, among the orange 
groves of Riverside County, I found the small 
farmer's tax to average $20 per acre, and many 
of them are paying $30, $40, and even $50 per 
acre in taxes." 

What do the owners of the unimproved land 
—the speculators — ^pay? The following tahle 
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(see Second Annual Report of the Commission 

of Immigration and Housing in California, p. 

327), speaks for itself: 

Tax per 

No. of Acre, 

Owner. County. Acres. Cents. 

Cent. Pac. Ry Siskiyou .664,830 7 

Cent. Pac. Ry Yuba 22,061 6 

Cent. Pac. Ry Tehama — 69,008 7| 

Stovall-Wilcoxson Co.Colusa 85,660 22 

Agoure interests Ventura 16,000 81 

So. Pac Land Co ^Tulare — 13,732 4i 

Kern Co. LAnd Co — Kern 428,000 16 

Miller & Lux Kern 147,000 18 

So. Pac. Ry Kern 650,000 6 

But it may be said, ''Granted that the Single 
Tax, by removing all hurdens from improve- 
ments and personal property, and compelling 
all holders of idle land to pay more, will, tem- 
porarily at least, reduce the actual farmer's 
taxes, will not this burden be raised when the 
full Single Tax is applied? 

The answer is in the negative. For just as 
the Single Tax approaches its limit, will the 
"margin of cultivation," be raised. In other 
words, just as the pressure of land taxation is 
felt, will land monopolists throw their vacant 
holdings on the market, and just as they throw 
these holdings on the market, will economic 
rent fall. How much lower the pure rent of 
ground will be tmder the full Single Tax than 
it is now, no one, to be sure, can say. It may 
be one-third, one-half, or it may be more. 
Everything seems to indicate, however, that it 
will eventually be reduced to the actual cost 
of government. In any event men who own 
improved lands in the rural districts will have 
lower local taxes to pay under the full Single 
Tax than they have at present. 

<<BSBd the SlBgrle Tax been In operation [In 
1800] the taratem of <?oos comity (Orevon) 
would have paid bnt $13,456, m savlngr of 
over $51,000. In the whole state of Oregon 
the faraters would have saved nearly $1,800,- 
000 on their tax bills and speculators and 
public serrlce corporations i?¥ould have paid 
that much more." — Joseph Fels, in "Success- 
ful Farming/' Des Moines, Iowa, February, 
1912. 

**A recent and trustworthy compilation 
from the official tax books of ClackanuM 
County, OresoUf shows that the 5,407 farmers 
of that county, exclusive of tenant farmem 
and those who hold NO Improved land—- that 
Is to say, the worklnar oivners of bona-flde 
farms— 'ivould pay 23.01 per cent less In taxes 
on their property If only land values urere 
taxed, the total levy remalnlnflr as at pres- 
ent. • • • It Is believed that such a system 
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of taxation with a proper dUtrlbvtlOB of state 
ezpeasea amonir the mnnlclpalttles, woald 
halre the taxes of Blaniaeliiiaetts f anaera.**-^ 

Prof. L. J. Johnson, in "Harper's WtelnVy," 
July, 1918. 

The following: statement by the "Home- 
stead Loan and Land Leagrue" of Missouri, 
shows how the partial Singrle Tax measure 
voted on in that state in 1918, would have 
affected the farming: communities: 

**Am to where thla tax wiU fall, a little 
reflection will sho^FV. Aceordlngr to movent- 
meat reports* It la ^ear that at least 118,000 
of the farmeni of Mlssovrl have land valne 
exoluslve of laiprovementa of less than $S,000 
each. They ^rlll pay less than at present* 
when all their latprovements, machinery, 
stock, ^te^ are exempt. The 88^000 tenant 
farmers of the state will pay no tax at all. 
A total of more than 200,000 farmers win 
pay leas tax than noyw and many none at 
all. Few farmers ^rlll have any Increase In 
taxes whatever. 

<There are millions of acres of land lylnff 
Idle In this state, held out of nse for specn* 
latlon, and upon this taxes will fall heavily. 
This land ^rlll be opened np thereby for vae. 
Only about 24,000^000 acres out of p total of 
43,000,000 In Missouri are even partially Im- 
proved, ivhile less than one per cent of the 
land In the state Is Intensively cultivated. 
Fifteen million acres are absolutely Idle. 

^'Seventy per cent of the land within the 
corporate limits of Kansas dty Is vacant. 
Ijand In the business section of the city, not 
used for homes. Is worth a total of $175,00(K- 
000. These vast Idle and valuable tracts of 
land will be taxed. Two thousand acres In 
the heart of Kansas City Is worth more than 
all of the farm land In Audrain, Andrew, 
Bates, Clarlton, Green, Henry, Knox, Missis- 
sippi, Montgomery and Howard Counties i ten 
of the best agricultural counties In the state 
combined, and 'will, therefore, under this pro- 
posal, pay as much tax as all the farmers In 
the ten counties nanted. 

<<The same Is true of St. Louis. There la 
land there worth $4,000,000 per acre. The 
mineral land of eastern and southern Mis- 
souri Is highly valuable and this tax win 
force those who hold It to nse It, or perntlt 
others to do so on Just terms." 



7&~It Will Bedace the Cost of Conntir Goyeni- 

ment. 

The cost of county government in the United 
States in 1912, amounted to $385,181,000. At 
this time it amounts in round numbers to about 
$400,000,000 annually. Much of this will be 
eliminated when the Single Tax goes into 
force. For the land, upon which to build pub- 
lic improvements — from canals to court houses 
— ^will be vastly lower in price than it is now. 
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There will be practically no poor houses 
to maintain because there will be no helplessly 
poor; fewer hospitals and jails and reforma- 
tories to support, because there will be less 
sickness and less crime. The immense cost ot 
highway construction and maintenance will be 
lowered because there will be no roads to 
buiUd past vacant stretches of unimproved 
land — ^the unimproved land will be opened up 
to whoever wants to use it. There will be 
fewer tax assessors and tax officials, fewer 
police and officers of the law, fewer lawyers 
and Judges and jurymen to wrangle over civil 
suits, or to pass sentence upon the victims of 
social injustice. Where it now takes four hun- 
dred million dollars a year to cover the ex- 
penditures of county government in the United 
States, two hundred fifty or three hundred mil- 
lion dollars will easily suffice when we resort 
to natural taxation. 



"WBLAT SOmn PROGRBSSIYB CANADIAN 
FARBIKRS THINK OF THB SINGLES TAX. 

<<TI^]ierea«» the adoptloii of the Single Tex 
end the remoTel of the tex on ImproTements 
wonld be of Inunenee benefit to those encased 
in affricnltnrei be It therefore* 

<aie«olved. That this Institute endeavor to 
brlnsr before the proper anthorttles the need 
for such remoTalt with an urgent reanest 
that sneh steps may be taken as irlll bring 
about the change desired." — Resolution 
unanimously adopted at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Farmers' Institute of British Co- 
lumbia, held at Victoria, January 23, 1913. See 
"The Public," February 7, 1913. 

^'Resolved* That this convention of Manl« 
toba Grain Growers strongly urge the Do- 
ntinion Govenunent to frame a fiscal system 
of national taxation that will bear Justly on 
all classes affording special privileges to 
none. That is» by a direct taxation of all 
land values both rural and urban, including 
all the natural resources of the nation, forest, 
mineral, -water po-wer and fisheries, so far as 
these resources are o-wned or operated by 
private or corporate interests, -with a surtax 
on that part of all of such resources as are 
held out of use by private Interests for spec- 
ulative purposes." — Resolution Adopted at the 
Manitoba Grain Gro-w^ers' Convention at 
Brandon, January 13-16, 1915. Carried 499 to 
1. See "The Public," January 22, 1915. 



7^— It Will Bedoce the Ck)«t of Farm Trans- 

portatloiu 

How will the Single Tax reduce the cost of 
farm transportation? Simply, as has preyi- 
ously heen suggested, by compelling all own- 
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en of vacant land lying close to markets either 
to use It or to let go, and thus permit thoie 
forced out Into the wilderness by our present 
■rstem to come bock and put It to serrice. 

"Had onr tmttr ■tateamen Dndentfwd tk* 
lawa of political teanom.'r, tkey naold bava 
taken (or pabUe parpoaea tkc annnal raise 
eonfarred nimn the laad by the coBunnnitr. 
TUa would haTB pradaced two direct eSecta. 
It wevld lave prcTented any bmu froia hold- 
biK ^ore land tbaa he caald sac to good par- 
paaet and It woald have vrevented any Idle 
laad In a aattled conannltr. Hence, the 
ntact Ban aaeklax land would dad It Imme- 
Uatclr connected with a market. SBCh a 
■Tateai of aCttleoMOt would have kept ^cn 
within reach of the fnllcat cooperation, vronid 
hava aavcd a great part of the present coal 
of tranapoitatloB. and wanid have made the 
lat af each newcoater, whether br ImmlKrant 
aklp €»■ Btork expreaa, easier than thoae that 
came before."— BtouKh ton Cooley. In "The 
PubUe," aeptamber IB, 19IS. 

THE HIGH COST OF LAND 8PICCtlI.ATIOK 

Conid an eatbnate be made, not only of the 

annaal coat of eonatmctlnK and keeping In 

hlghwara, bridgei, ditches, telephone lines. 
«te„ past the halt blUlon or more acres, that 
are held out of nac between farm houses and 
cities, but of the value of the eoloaaal amount 
of time, trouble, and power — man, horse, and 
meehaulcal — Involved In coastaatlr hauling 
merehandlse nnd crops past this huge empire 
of vacant terr If oft— could an eatlmale be 

annnaUr to bullous of dollars. 



77— It Will Btdve Oe Bnral School and Ghnrcb 

Frobl^ns. 
The terrible plight of the rural schools of 
the nation la little realized. Doctor H. B, 
Bmltb of Iowa Is authority for the statement 
that "more Ullteracy Is to be found In rural 
America than In urban America, despite the 
tact that a large majorltj of Illiterate Imml- 
srants settle Is the cities;" moreorer, that "a 
large majority of the rural children never ga 
farther than the fitth grade." 



These statements, startling thougli tbey are, 
square with those uttered by Prof. E. T. Fair- 
cliild, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Kansas, before the House and 
Senate Committees on Education, Washington, 
D. C, on January 16, 1912.' Said Prof. Fair- 
child: 

"Of the 12,000,000 rural school children less 
than 25% is completing the work of the grades. 
The teaching body is immature and lacks 
proper training. In many states fully one- 
half of the rural teachers have had no training 
beyond the eighth grade. Terms are too short 
School buildings are pocr, insanitary and ill- 
equipped. The school enrollment is constantly 
decreasing. The supervision is wholly inade- 
quate. High school privileges are denied to 
the great majority of these boys and girls. 
The strong, virile rural school of a generation 
ago has gone and in its place is a primary 
school, weak in numbers and lacking in effi- 
ciency." 

The decline of the rural church is equally 
marked. "Wallace's Farmer," of Des Moines, 
Iowa, in its edition of August 13, 1915, states: 

"While we do not have definite statistics cov- 
third of the churches of the open country have 
died in the last fifteen or twenty years, that 
another third are dying, that here and there 
is one decidedly prosperous, and the rest not 
more than holding their own." 

Surely it is superfiuous to remark that these 
downward tendencies can not be allowed to 
continue; that unless the fundamental cause 
which induces them is removed, America will 
witness ere long, an intellectual and moral 
deterioration of her agricultural population 
that is equalled only by that of the peasantry 
classes of Europe. 

As to the cause itself there can be no dis- 
pute. It lies primarily in our vicious public 
policy of levying tribute upon things which are 
distinctly the results of individual eftort, and 
in permitting funds which are plainly social, 
to flow into private pockets — a policy which 
widens the gulf between the landed and the 
landless, which condemns millions to an 
existence of misery and poverty and grinding 
toil, and deprives them of every opportunity to 
live in a manner befitting civilized life. 
When this vicious policy is changed, then, but 
not till then, will the downward course of the 
rural school and church cease, and their up* 
ward course begin. 
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WHAT BOinSS THOVGHTFUI^ FAR1IBR8 Hf 

THB VNITBD 8f ATB8 THINK OF 

THB 8INOLH TAX. 

^aicMilred* Thmt thim body so on record m 
f •TorlBiP the adoption of a system of taxation 
wkereby personal property and all Improve- 
■Diento ^ronld be exempt from taxation and 
the burden of taxation be borne by land 
▼nines onty*** — ^Resolution Adopted by Wash- 
ingrton State Orange, Centralla, 1916. See 
"The Public/' May 19, 1916. 



^Oleaolred, That the Farmers' Institute of 
Potter Connty» Texas, do reeonunend that all 
rentnl Talnes of vaeant lands and such others 
na nre not pnt to their best nse» be» as are 
the soldiers* eonserlpted Into serrlee of the 
fforemment ▼rhlle In this unprecedented 
onMrsency. And that we reeonunend as to 
methods for the easiest* cheapest, and fair* 
est, as has been demonstrated In nuiny lo- 
calities, the annual taxation of e^verr parcel 
up to Its full rental Talne, and the exemp* 
tlon from taxation of all ImproTcments and 
personal property belonirlnflr to the user."— • 
Resolution Adopted by the Farmers' Insti* 
tute of Potter County, Texas, May 20, 1917. 

^^Resolred, That fwe favor the abolition of 
the general property tax and favor the tax- 
ation of the value of land Irrespective of 
Improvements. 

<<Itesolved, That we favor the taxation of 
all land held out of use at Its full selilngr er 
speculative value.'' — Resolution Adopted at 
the Annual Convention of the Maryland State 
Grangre, Held at Easton on December 8, 1916. 
See "The Public," of December 29, 1916. 



78— It Will Elerate the Igrilciatiiral Life. 

Given conditions in the rural districts such 
as the Single Tax will hrlng about — conditions 
where the speculative holding of Idle land Is 
destroyed and the soil made cheap; where the 
power of landlordism and usury Is broken, and 
the debt-ridden tenants liberated from a cruel 
bondage; where agricultural production and 
marketing may be carried on under the most 
favorable circumstances, with a maximum of 
e0iciency and a minimum of wastage; where 
the farming classes receive more for what they 
sell and pay less for what they buy; where 
government — ^federal, state and local — has been 
placed on a most economical basis, taxation 
equalized, and all the expenses of administra- 
tion cut down; where the community, has, be- 
cause of the elimination of vacant spaces, be- 
come more compact, the roads Improved, and 
the educational and religious institutions set 
upon a sound and permanent footing— givea 
conditions such as these and It unavoidably 
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follows tliat tbe social life in the rural com- 
munities will be elevated to a higher and better 
plane. 

''W^ere all the taxes on tbe land and the 
peopled* land free to the landles«» then none 
^rovld he driven Into the wlldeme«s to Buffer 
the ehaniirca of ellmate and want of aodetyt 
hnt those who desired conid then settle 
neater to their kindred and friends and en- 
$wr the hiesslnffs of friendship. Ioto* and 
home with mnch leas cost and IneonTenleneoi'' 
—Bdwlii Btirgress, Forerunner of Henry 
Oeorve, in the "Raolne Advocate," 1869. 



**Am a farmer for the hotter part of half a 
century I want to tell fanners that It Is to 
their interest to have most of the co«t of ttie 
war paid hy a tax on land Talnes.'' — C B. 

Kegrley, Late Master of the Washinsrton State 
Chransre, in the ''Farmers' Open Forum." 



7t^It Wm Halt the MoTement to flie CIttes. 

^The fllaffle Tax woold stop the unnatnral 
flowr of population front the rural districts to 
the cltles» and make life In hoth healthier 
and happier." — S. S. Craiff, in "The Arena," 
January, 1899. 

MThe depopulation of the country districts 
also wrould cease* For the land is used to 
best adTantase when it Is used In small 
areas by Independent o^Frners. The taxation 
of rent would force landowners to allow It 
so to be used and the country could then 
aealn afford antple opportunities for a 
healthy, profitable* and pleasurable life.**— 
Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus Socialism," 
p. 402. 

<<Rnral and farm llfe» relieTcd of Its ab- 
normal and well-nlcrh crushlnur tax burdens, 
should [under the Slngrle Tax] assume its 
natural attractiveness to human belngrs and 
the abnormal fiow to the cities should dbni- 
nlsh or cease.*' — Prof. Ii. J. Johnson, in "The 
American Journal of Public Health," June, 
1914. 

PART IX 

8a-~It Will Bemove the Oppositloii to Forelgs 
Immj^ratloii— The Firftt Cause of Intemm- 
tfonal Irritation. 

There are four great causes of the enmity* 
ft^ar, and distrust with which the nations of the 
Old World view the United States of America. 
All of these great causes the application of the 
Single Tax principle will remoTe. 

The first cause is our policy of restrictiiur 
immigration, our shutting out of large numbers 
of those who apply for admission with the ob* 
Ject of bettering their economic and sodal 
circumstances. This policy, which is en* 
forced chiefly for the purpose of keeping nn- 
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employment down and wages in this country 
as high as possible, will naturally be aban- 
doned when society has quit the taxation of 
industry. For the number of jobs will then 
constantly exceed the number of men. The 
supply of work will far outrun the supply of 
workers. Wages as a result will alwasm border 
on the value of the full product. There will 
thus be no need or desire on the part of our 
own laborers to exclude the laborers of other 
countries in order to protect themselves from 
want and the fear of want On the contrary, 
it will then clearly be seen, what is disbelieved 
now, that the more immigrants, the easier ft 
becomes for all to make a living. Immigra- 
tion, therefore, instead of being longer opposed, 
will be warmly welcomed. 

^*Bt tmtdmg ecoBomle rent for pvblle p«r<» 
pcNies • • • we Bhall create • demand for 
labor whleh will solve the menacing prob- 
denuind for labor will make wasea hlirlier 
• • . and tbe fear of deadly competition 
belns remored, the Immigration problem will 
eeaae to be a problem at all, and workers 
from other landa ^rlll be welcome to aid In 
the production of wealth the natural limits 
of ^FThleh have never been described.'' — F. W. 
Oarrison, in the "Atlantic Monthly," Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

81— It Will Remove the Opposition to Foreign 
Imports — The Second Cause of Interna- 
tlonal Irritatloiu 

The second cause of the suppressed feeling 
against the United States on the part of foreign 
nations, is our maintenance of a protective 
tariff, our keeping out of the products that the 
workers of other nations wish to make and 
sell to us. 

This obnoxious policy which also owes its 
existence to the desire to "protect the highly 
paid American laborer from the pauper laborer 
of Europe," will, like the immigration policy, 
inevitably be abandoned when the Single Tax 
has been inaugurated. For not merely will it 
then be perceived, that, with opportunities for 
employment open on every side, and wages 
therefore, constantly at their highest level, the 
American workingman — as a producer — has 
nothing to lose by abandoning it, but that he 
has — as a consumer — a great deal to gain. 
While sacrificing nothing either in the way of 
chances for employment or in wages, he will 
profit immensely in that he will be able to buy 
numerous excellent commodities from Europe, 
Asia, and elsewhere, much cheaper than he 
can buy the same kind of commodities here. 
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l4lke the menacing restrictions on foreign im- 
migration, therefore, the menacing restrictions 
on foreign imports, will be crossed off th« 
books. 

<^]ie application of rent to the public serv- 
ico and the relief of every industry from tax- 
ation iTonId create a ncvr -vvorld both for the 
producer and the consumer. . • • The im- 
piilae ghren to commerce and manufactures 
would be irresistible. A home market irould 
be created ten times gretkter than that of all 
China and the Bast."— Dr. J. H. Stallard, "The 
True Basis of Economics," p. 98. 

88— It Will BemoTe the General Hanger for 
Foreign Territory^— The Third Cause of In- 
temattanal Irritation. 

The third cause of the suspicion and fear 
with which the American Republic is looked 
upon bj other nations, is the keen desire mani- 
fested by a large and growing part of our pop- 
ulation for more territory. It is true that our 
leaders generally deny this. But the denial, 
so far as the masses are concerned, is not in 
good form. Our language shows it. Our news- 
papers show it. Our magazines and periodicals 
and books show it. Contrary to the assertion 
of statesmen vast and increasing numbers of 
citizens in the United States do want more land 
for colonization purposes. 

From whence springs this unholy desire for 
more land and more territory? It springs 
fundamentally from the belief that the con- 
stantly tightening economic pressure in the 
country is due to "over-population," to a ten- 
dency of the "labor supply to outrun the work 
supply," and that the condition of the working 
masses at home can be improved only by ex- 
tending our boundaries, by "adding Mexico," 
"annexing Central America," "taking over 
Canada," etc., and thus permitting our surplus 
population to emigrate into the new provinces. 

The great fallacy of this notion, however, can 
be quickly shown. It is not "over-population," 
that is responsible for the poverty of the 
American workingman, but "under-employ- 
ment." His wages are not low because there 
are "more men than Jobs," but because ther« 
are "less Jobs than men." To cure unemploy- 
ment, raise wages, and abolish poverty, there- 
fore, it la not necessary to secure "additional 
territory"; it is only necessary to remove the 
obstacles that prevent the legitimate use of 
the territory we already possess. 

This the Single Tax will do. It will not 
merely open up for settlement a huge empire 
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of vacant land within our own borders, but bj 
Increasing permanently the purchasing power 
of all consumers, will create a condition in 
which the work-supply always remains in ex- 
cess of the labor supply. Its adoption will thus 
dispel all desire on the part of our citizens for 
outside colonies. Our speeches and literature 
will be forever purged of all suggestions for 
territorial expansion. No nation, therefore, 
will longer have the slightest occasion to im- 
pugn the motives or distrust the actions of 
this greatest of all Republics. 

*<Tlie SiBffle Tax will dUipel the keen na- 
tl«Bal dealre for territorial expansion, by 
forelnir on the ntarketa of every country 
adopting It, ao Biidh DOMBSTIO laad that 
the need to eolonlao FOIUBIIGN land will van- 
lBh«''-~Brne8t Batten. "The Single Tax," p. 14. 

8i-«It will Remove llie General Hnnger for 
Foreign Markets — ^The Fourth Cause of In- 
tematfenal Iirltallen. 

The fourth cause of the prejudice and hatred 
nursed in the hearts of our neighbors across 
the seas emanates from our efforts to se- 
cure foreign markets. Under our present ab- 
surd revenue methods we can supply faster 
than we can demand. Our "home mar- 
ket" is constantly restricted. We are perpetu- 
ally sufTering from "over-production," or, more 
accurately, from "under-consumptlon." Unless 
therefore, we are able to sell our surplus 
goods in the unexploited countries of Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Europe, North and South 
America, our industries are in danger of stand- 
ing idle, and our laborers thrown out of em- 
plojrment 

Out of this dilemma the taxation of land 
values only can deliver us. It alone can 
rid us of the evil of under-consumption« 
can push the demand for goods ahead of the 
ability to supply. It alone can create 
a "home market" so great that our capital and 
labor will not need to "forcibly invade" the 
trading grounds of other peoples thereby In- 
curring the Jealousy, wrath, and enmity of for- 
eign powers. 

^Ttp in all eonntriea, those who wlahed to 
nse the reaonrees of the earth paid the rent 
to the STOTemment, which exempted all the 
prodneta of indnatry front taxation, there 
TTonld be anch a home market created that 
the nationa would not have 'to flerht for the 
■Mwketa of the world/ and custom houses 
^rould not stand upon their borders as nton- 
uments to the enaitty of nationa.'' — ^Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, at the Conference of Universal 
Peace Union, Buck Hill Falls Inn, Penn., 
September 7, 1912. 
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81— It WIU, When Applied UnlTersalljt Crasli 
MUttarigiii, and Disband Amies and Nailes. 

Militarism owes its existence the world oyer, 
simply to the fear and distrust, the hatred and 
enmity, that one nation has for another. Any- 
thing, therefore, that will overcome this fear 
and distrust, this hatred and enmity, must 
necessarily and inevitably destroy militarism. 

Now, as has Just been suggested, this mutual 
fear and distrust, this hatred and enmity be- 
tween nations, springs in Its final analysis, 
from two powerful sources: 

(1) From the desire of each nation to pre- 
vent the laborers and products of every other 
nation from COMING INTO the country, and, 

(2) From the hunger of each nation for 
new colonies and new markets that its own 
laborers and products may GO OUT. 

We have already seen how the application of 
the Single Tax doctrine in the United States 
will remedy this matter so far as this country 
is concerned; how the greatly increased ac- 
tivity of capital and labor, and the abolition of 
poverty, will dissipate the eagerness of our 
citizens for additional territory and outside 
markets, and cause the removal of all restric- 
tions upon immigrants and imports; and how 
this furthermore will demonstrate to all foreign 
powers, not only our perfect peaceableness, but 
our sincere friendship, and so transform their 
present attitude towards us from one of sus- 
picion and hostility into one of love and trust. 

But the same results that will follow the 
adoption of the Single Tax in the United States 
will follow its adoption everywhere else. In 
each country where its far-reaching prin- 
ciples are Introduced, the vacant lands will be 
opened up to use, industry will be relieved of 
a burdensome load of taxation, capital and 
labor will be stimulated into fresh and whole- 
some activity, and. poverty will disappear. And 
with poverty gone, with the commodity market 
constantly under-supplied, employment beck* 
oning from every hand, and wages up to the 
full value of the service performed, no coun- 
try will yearn for more territory or new mar- 
kets to which its native population can emi- 
grate and its industrial output flow, or feel 
compelled in self-defense to close its ports to 
laborers and the products of these laborers 
from other areas of the globe. No country, 
therefore, will longer possess the least excuse 
for challenging the motives of the men of other 
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eountries or to watch their language and mo- 
tions with feelings of the gravest apprehension 
and distrust 

The foundation upon which the institution of 
militarism rests, having thus everywhere been 
undermined, militarism must crumble like a 
house of cards. 

<<The abolltloii of taiifls amd the recovnltlMi 
•f the rlfflit to the laad of the earth whldh 
an Its Inhabitaata poMOM wUl at last lay the 
specter of war* aad lead to the abandonment 
of an armed peace which le only less cmeh- 
ln« and brntaU«tng than war Itself."— F. W. 
Garrison, in "The Atlantic Monthly/' Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

8&— It Will, When AppUed Universally, AboUsk 

War. 

There can be no wars when there are no 
standing armies and navies; no standing arm- 
ies and navies when there is no insecurity or 
danger; no insecurity or danger when there la 
no interference with "life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness;" no interference with "life« 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," when 
capital and labor are free and untrammelled* 
and natural opportunities are within the reach 
of all. 

''Single Taxers, polntlna; to the canse or 
canses of war, are confident that free access 
to the use of the earth and the abolition of 
tariffs wovld resnlt In maklngr mankind free 
front the affc-lona; slaTcry to arovcmmcats of 
princes and kinsa and lords or prlTlleffe* that 
the brlnsrlnsr of men closer tosrcther In the 
assoclatlcm of Ideas and the irreatcr harmony 
of Interests wonld reveal the Identity of 
alms I wonld substitute a natural for an un- 
natural mode of rcTcnnet would reveal how 
new territory nuiy be eonauercd by peaceful 
means I would do away with those misunder- 
standings between workers of different na- 
tionalities that are the fruit of Igrnorance, 
CKclnBiveBeso and econonUc slavery, and dis- 
sipate those curious philosophies of racial 
hatreds and national presumptions which find 
a lodgment amon^ men chiefly because the 
■uuMieB are poor and disinherited*" — Joseph 
Dana Miller, in "The Single Tax Year Book," 
p. 260. 

^^Wlth the Inauguration of this system of 
[Slnsrle] taxation . . . the direct causes of 
all Internecine and international troubles and 
disputes would be removed i wars and rumors 
of ^raro ivould trouble mankind no lonser*" 
— liowis H. Berens, "Toward the Light," p. 
209. 
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PAJITX 
86— It wm Force Into FrodnetlTe Isdnitxr 
HnndredB of TbonsandB of Unleii BmI 
Estate Bpeenlaton, HonoptdlBlfl, Laad- 
lerdB, and SlaiUar Parasites on Capital aad 
Iiabor. 

<Tke sballtlsB of th* aBBatHntl and lai- 
laaral law br wUek aa Inaieailaa number •( 
■eODBBleallT ueleaa yesple mn caablcd ts 
Uve In eaae aad IdlcBcu wltkovt eontrlbnt- 
Ibk eltkcF Mrvla«a ar e«Ha«dltlca to tke ■»- 
clal (kixaalam . . . eaa only be affected by 
apv<>vrlBtlB( all eeeaBinto reat to tlia Mn- 
lee af thaaa nha cnata It. tbat la to ear. the 
whale peaplo, TUa tbe tuatlon on laad 
▼ainca will aaeoBapUah,'* — John Fercuaon, In 
"Tha WcBtmlnatar RsTlew," Dacembar, IIDB. 



o( the eaar-atoaeT trateTaltj-, polite snlten, 
bat sraften neverthcleiH*— the mca who waai 
aamethlBK for aothlas) who haascr ta anther 
where otheis have bowbi men who wlah Is 
cnjar the traits at labor wlthaat the annor- 
aacc o* laborlas." — J&mes R. Brown, "Pro- 
ceedings Of Seventy-Fifth Annua,! MeeCinK of 
New York State AErlcultural Society. 



ThronKh the FrnKalltTi ladaatiT and Love ol 
Home ol the Small Honaehalder That I Get 
Mr Eaanaana niealth." 



•fThe SiBffle Tax take* mU the sweetsMS 
out of IdlonoM and specnlattoa. That Is the 
whT» ABA the only why* that shrewd idlers 
aad speenlators* who are larsely iBllventtal 
la leslslatlOB, stay awake twenty-fovr hoars 
la the day ready to alas the slightest move In 
the direction of asinir eonunvnlty eamlnsa 
alone for commnnity expense.'' — Charles T. 
Root, President Root Newspaper Association, 
New York City. 

«By taxins all the water ont of land Talnea 
—^hrrater* belnir the value added hy the own- 
er's ability to monopolise a community need 
and to capitalise that monopoly— 'we should 
do away with unearned Incomes, increase pro- 
duction, open opportunity and enthrone la- 
bor and service as the only anallflcations en- 
titling men and women either to competen- 
cies or to the respect of their fellows." — ^Mrs. 
Joseph Pels, In 'The Public," April 20, 1918. 

a7— It Will Belease far ProdactlTe Purposes 
Scores of Thousands of Tax Assessors, Tax 
Collectors, DetectiTes, Policemen, Jafl 
Keepers, Social Workers, Charity Dis- 
pensers, and Laborers Engaged in Building 
and Keeping in Repair Prisons and Bef orm- 
atorles, Almshonses, Hospitals, and Asy- 
lums for Uie Sick and Insane^ 

MThe administration of the criminal law, 
with all its paraphernalia of policemen, de- 
teetfres, prisona and penitentiaries, would, 
like the administration of the civil law, cease 
[under the Sinarle Tax] to make such a drain 
We should set rid, not only of many Judges, 
ballill% clerks and prison keepers, but of the 
arreat host of lawyers, who are now main- 
tained at the expense of producers ( and talent 
now wasted in learal subtleties would be 
turned to higher pursuits." — Henry George, 
"ProgrresB and Poverty," Book IX, Chap. IV. 



88— It Wm Belease for ProdnctlTe Pnrposes 
Untold Nnmbers of Doctors, Lawyers, 
Jndges and Jnnrmen. 

«[1Vlth the public appropriation of rent] 
all such restrictive legislation as that asainst 
excessive hours of labor and aaralnst un- 
healthy and overcrowded workrooms, as well 
as laws directed to ensure the safety of the 
vrorkers and to fix a minimum of 'waares ^rlll 
become objectless. For the workers belngr 
mostly free to work for a capitalist, or to 
employ themselves, stronger in competition 
than capitalists when capital can not be in- 
vested in monopolies, will not enter employ- 
ments which do not offer favorable condi- 
tions in all these respects. Capitalists wUl 
either have to comply with the standards 
upon the vital force and attention of society, 
fixed by the workers, or pay hlgrher wagres to 
compensate for conditions beloiv this stand- 
ard." — Max Hirsch, "Democracy Versus So- 
cialism," p. 401. 
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9^^U Wfll B^etM lir ^^toiattti^' FUtmef, 
Hudredft of Thousands of Soldiers, Sailors, 
Sblp Builders, Meehanlcs, and Laborers 
Employed in Milttarj Estalillslmients, and 
in file Upkeep and MiannftMstore of Mnnl- 
tlons of War. 

flOBIB BRIBF BNDORSBBIBIfTS OF THB 

SINGLES TAX BT MBN OF INTBR- 

NATION AI4 FABIB. 

*^ believe 1b the idea of fllsffle Tax.''— • 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, United 
States. 

**I am a sreat admirer of the doctrlae ef 
Hearj Georire^ — ^Dr. Sun Yat Sen, First 
President of the Chinese Republic 

<^ consider the deslderatam of a irood ad- 
mlBletratloB to be the eimplUlcatioa of the 
tax resim^— the Slairle Tmx/* — ^Dr. RoQUe 
Saens Pena, Late President of the Argentine 
Republic 

^A lead Talve tax eonid be made to yield 
a larffo rerenaet eoidd aot be pass e d on to 
the shoulders of the workers* ^roald pro- 
mote access to land ob more fhTOorable 
terms thaa those hitherto obtainable* ^Froald 
stimulate production and open up additional 
opportunities for emplo7ment» thereby re- 
ducing: prices and Increasiuir wasr^s at one 
and the same time* ^irhlch* together with 
Free Trade* would prevent the unemploy> 
ment that threatens at the close of the 
war." — J. Dundas White, Member Parliament, 
England. 

* <<There is no sounder social o« ecoBOBUe 
policy than the taxation of ^unearned incre- 
ments.*' — Dr. Ludwigr Wilhelm Schrameier, 
Actual Privy Counselor to the Admirality, 
Germany. 

«I am in perfect asreemcBt with the phil- 
osophy of Heary C^eorae." — Professor Dr. 
Adolph Wagrner, Actual Privy Counselor, Bx- 
cellency and Member of the Prussian Upper 
House, Germany. 

**l have the utntost faith Ib Henry George 
and his Single Tax.** — ^Mr. V. UUman, For* 
mer President of the Norweaian Parliament, 
Norway. 

<<There Is but one fundamental refo iB s 
that proposed by Henry ^toorve." — ^Dr. S. N. 
Starcke, Member Parliament, Denmark. 

*<No better reform could be Instituted than 
the taxatioB of laad values." — Carl Lindhagren* 
Mayor of Stockholm and Member of Parlia- 
ment, Sweden. 

**It appears to ate that the fuudameatal 
Idea* the platform of a great aatlOBal party* 
€»iB today oBly be that of the radical refonn 
of oar stiaiBg tax regrimc. This revlaioB must 
be flTuided by the principles of the Single Tax 
of Heary Georse.** — ^Dr. Octavio De Sousa Car- 
niero. Mayor of Nictheroy, Capital of the 
State of Rio De Janerio* BraslL 
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'*ftAmr%' shoiild hi *no* taxktlon upon the 
yrodvets of kumam ladiutrr*'' — Sir Georiro 
Orey, New Zealand. 

'Tke eystem of ralsflniir public revennea 
fron land Talaes and exemptlngr improre- 
Bents le rig^t and last.'' — Sir George Reid, 
New South Wales. 

<<Tlie establlshmeat of Single Tax in Rassia 
seoBia to me the oaly Just solvtioa of the laad 
problen." — Count Ilya Tolstoy, Russia. 

*ni hope to see aoetetleo formed calliair upon 
the lioslslatiire to revalue the land and pat 
a taxation vpon It In proportion to the wants 
of the state.*' — Richard Cobden, Bngrland, 1841. 

^ maintain that taxation whleh seeks these 
ends [the destruction of landlordism and the 
vpbnlldlnff of enterprise]. Is taxation which Is 
not only sound In economic principle, but 
wrhlch conforms to the eternal and Immutable 
principles of social Justice.** — H. H. Asqulth, 
Ex-Premier, Bnffland. 

90— It Will Bedaee All GaTemmeiital Expenses 
•—Federal and State As Well As Connty and 
MnnldpaL 

We have previously observed how the Single 
Tax will reduce the expenses of county and 
municipal governments. It remains only to 
-see, how, in the administration of state and 
national governments, it will have the same 
effect. In the construction of all public im- 
provements the land required will cost but 
little; there will be fewer hospitals, asylums, 
charitable institutions, reformatories, and peni- 
tentiaries to maintain, for destitution, sickness, 
and crime, will be at a minimum; there will be 
no naval and military establishments to sup- 
port, because the need for them will be swept 
away; there will be fewer legislators and less 
legislation; fewer courts, fewer law3rers, fewer 
Jurymen, fewer secret service agents, fewer offl- 
dale of every variety, for the conditions that 
now make these necessary will be at an end. 
The sum that the taxpayers of the nation will 
thus save in the upkeep of their state and fed- 
eral governments will amoimt to hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

A VSSW TBSTIMONIAIiS OF PROMINESNT 

AUBRICAN 8TATBSMBN, RBFORMBRS, 

PUBLICISTS, CLBRGTMBN AND 

MESN OF liBTTBRS. 

^A policy of taxation whlcb In the first 
place compels e-very franchise Tulue, patent 
▼alue, and land value, to pay In proportion to 
Its Talne» as other -values pay. Is absolutely 
rlsbt.'* — ^Dr. Lyman Ah]l>ott. 

<a*oTerty and social unrest will be with us 
until monopoly Is taxed to death." — ^Ex-Con- 
crressman Warren Worth Bailey. 



"I have lonir been a Tforker for the Single 
Tax caiue." — ^Daniel C. Beard. 

**SHemrT Cieorse ha» alvray* been to me one 
of the »vpreme heroe» of hnmanity*'' — ^Edwin 
Markham. 

''Bqvlty In hnnian relation* InaUita that we 
make monopoly valvea the exelvsive baaUi of 
taxation." — Bishop Charles D. Williams. 

«! am peravaded that the principle of 
Henry George la rlirht." — Franklin K. Liane, 
Secretary of Interior. 

<The taxation of industrial activitiea ia in- 
defenaible." — ^Norman Hapsrood. 

'The Tfhole rental fund should be appro- 
priated to eommon or public uaea." — The Late 
Rev. Edward McGlynn. 

^ can not diaajtrree with Henry George.''-* 

Justice Liouls D. Brandels. 

*To remove all taxation fr<Hn improve- 
menta and personal property and replace the 
burden on the value of land* vrould be to 
cleanse the aocial orsaniam from top to bot- 
tom.'' — Grace Isabel Colbron. 

<<The taking of the entire rental value of 
land by taxation is in harmony with the high- 
est principlea of vovemntent." — Judgre Jas. 
G. Magrulre. 

''When the burden of taxation haa been de- 
Hected from Induatry to grround renta then 
we will be free men.>> — Judson Klncr* 

'Tax privilege up to ita full value and priv- 
ilege will ffive up the ffhoat." — James W, 
Bucklln. 

•n^ithout the Sinffle Tax the rehabiUta- 
tion of Hurope ia an economic impoaaibility**' 

— ^Mrs. Joseph Fels. 

There ia no queationinv the "wisdom of 
ralainff the public funda from land values 
only." — Congrressman Robert Grosser. 

''Monopoly* and monopoly alone* ahould f nr- 
niah the public revenuea." — W. G. EgrsTleston. 

"Taxins monopoly valuea for government 
uses seems to me a most excellent policy.''— 

Judgre Ben B. Llndsey. 

"There's freedom in the Single Tax. That's 
why I advocate it." — ^Amos R. E. Plnchot. 

"The application of Georse'a theory of tax- 
ation is aorely needed." — Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. 

"It ia criminal to place burdena on capital 
and labor and allovr privilege to eacape."— - 

J. H. Barry. 

"If yon "want to know how to elevate the 
condition of the wortdnv elaaaea* aak the 
diaciplea of Henry Oeorse." — ^Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

^Sinsle Tax ia riirht." — ^Ez-Senator R. F. 
Pettlflrrew. 
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^ bcUere thmt moeiety ahonld raise Its reve- 
nue from Btonopoly* not the products of hn* 
labor.'' — John Moody. 



^^nqvestlonably* the taxation of land val- 
nee Is klffUy to lie desfared." — George Foster 
Peabody. 

**TwaL the vneamed rents of the earth. Ijet 
the pr€»dvets of labor alone.'' — William Ma- 
rion Reedy. 

«The good effects of the Single Tax wovld 
be hard to overestimate." — ^Lincoln Steffens. 

<«rhls proposition [the Single TaxJ will free 
the land to labor^ reduce rents* open unlimited 
opportunities for all* and reduce the cost of 
living." — ^Laurie J. Quinby. 

**A permanent democracy Is out of the ques- 
tion without the taxation of land values." 

— Herbert Quick. 

4<linkere does Mr. Guggenheim get his 
money anyway? Out of the ground, doesnt 
he? IVell, I hold that all that should go back 
to the state." — ^Henry Ford. 

<<It Is needless for me to say how much I 
wish the Single Tax movement success."-* 

James K. Hackett. 

MTou may tinker with the tariff* 

And make some simple gainst 
You may put on tolls or take 'em off* 

Inducing party pains t 
You may monkey i^rlth the money. 

But the lack of It remains t 
For the Mother of Monopoly 

Is laughing as she reiinis." 

— ^Edmund Vance Cooke. 



PART XI 
91— It WUl Canserre the FertiUty of the SolL 

Soil conservation Is more a matter of eco> 
nomic readjustment than of education. The 
worst "soil robbers" are invariably the home- 
less, wandering farmers — ^the rack-rented ten- 
ants of the nation — whose chief concern is to 
pay the annual tribute to their absentee land- 
lords. These are mainly the ones who "mine" 
the soil instead of tilling it, and who ruth- 
lessly sap the ground of its fertility without 
making provision for any return. When, there- 
fore, this pernicious system is stopped, when 
each farmer is furnished abundant opportunity 
to secure his own permanent home, and a sin- 
cere interest in the community in which he 
lives is thus aroused, the most serious difficul- 
ties in the way of soil conservation will be 
gone. 

BOMB PROFBSSIONAIi RBMARK8. 
<<The Single Taxer Is fundamentally right 
In his declaration that public revenues should 
be derived so far as Is possible from the so- 
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cial estate*— froBk Imeomes not d«e to tedl- 
Tidsal effort In the yrodnetlon of soelal 
Ifl^w — Prof. H. J. Davenport, MiMourL 



MTke eonunvnltT' has ereated the Talne that 
reatdes In land, and "vrhoe-Fer nanrpa the own* 
erphlp of it deala a blow at the eomaannltj*** J 

— Prof. J. B. Clark, New York. 

<The Intereata of vood so-Fomment deauud 
that pnbUc rerenvea be ralaed from monopoly 
▼alnea onlr*** — Prof. Scott Nearincr, Ohio. 

<*The Single Tax la a fnndanwntal require- 
ment In the npbnilding of a atate.** — ^Prof. / 
liOuis WalliB, Illinois. '^ 

^^We Btnat keep haatmerlnv away for the 
prineiplea of Henry Georve.** — ^Prof. J. H. Dil- 
lard, West Vircrinia. 

''A sradnal inerease in the proportion of 
mvniclpal taxation that falls on land» as dis- 
tlnirnlshed froiui improTements and different 
forms of personal property, is mnch to be de- 
sired." — Prof. H. R. Seasrer, New York. 

*<The adoption of George's Single Tax I eon- 
elder the most nrvent retonn of this venera- 
tion." — Prof. R. B. Brinsmade, Mexico. 

^<One atay certainly conclude with Prof. 
Sealer* that a sradnal lacreaae In the muni- 
cipal taxation that falls on land* as distin- 
guished from improvements and different 
forms of personal property* Is ntuch to be 
desired." — Prof. Charles A. Beard, New York. 

''When you tax land values you strike at 
the root of our vrorst econonUc disorders."— 

Dr. J. W. Slauerhter, Pennsylvania. 

«To turn the ffolden stream of economic 
rent partly or mostly Into the state's treasury 
where It would relieve the public of taxation 
in burdensome forms* seems to be extraordi- 
nary desirable." — Prof. E. B. Andrews, Rhode 
Island. 

**\ consider the socialisation of the <^n- 
eamed increment' of prlnie importance."— 

Prof. John Dewey, New York, 

<<I have Ions been of the opinion that the 
untaxing of Industry Is a step in the riffht 
direction." — Prof. John R. Commons, Wis- 
consin. 

<^he socialisation of srround values vrould 
pr€»duce far-reachinv conse4uences/> — ^Prof. 
Marion Mills Miller, New York. 

**I have Ions been Interested in Henry 
George and the Single Tax." — ^Prof. Harold C. 
Goddard, Pennsylvania. 

''We want the value that attaches to the 
earth and we're voins to vet it."— Prof. Earl 
Barnes, Pennsylvania . 

"The taxation of economic rent appears to 
me as a sound and Just policy." — ^Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, California. 

'fThe Single Tax movement Is not simply 
the propagation of a new tax device* but the 
proclamation of a new social order." — ^Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, New York. 
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<<Tbe SlHsIe Tax soiinds Utopian only be- 
canae oar eonceptlona are distorted by lonK 
contemplation of notklny but econonde mai- 
adjoatment. TVlien Ita reaaonableaewi !■ once 
aeen* etfeetlve atepa toward Its realisation 
ean not lony be delayed." — Prof. Lewis J. 
Jobnson, Massachusetts. 

^Slnce the sronnd rent of land Is a social 
product* It Is lost to take at least enongrk of 
It In taxation to meet the expenses of sot- 
emment." — Prof. F. Spencer Baldwin, Massa- 
chusetts. 

92— It Will Canserre the Forests and Mlnlmtse 
the Dan^r From Floods Flre^ and Soil 
Erosion. 

The extremely disastrous effect of oar pres- 
ent mode of taxation upon the woods and 
forests of the nation can hardly be overstated. 
Directly and indirectly it has been the cause 
of the needless destruction of untold millions 
of acres of timber. In the first place, by per- 
mitting speculation, or the withholding of till- 
able land from use, it has prevented hundreds 
of thousands of pioneer farmers from locating 
in the unwooded sections of the country and 
forced them into the wooded parts. Here, to 
prepare their ground for cultivation, they have 
been forced to cut down the trees and bum 
them up — enormous areas of excellent forests 
being thus cleared away and sent up in smoke. 
In the second place, by taxing the trees them- 
selves, there has been a pronounced tendency 
everywhere to encourage the cutting down of 
the trees AL^READT STANDING, and to dis- 
courage the planting of NEW ONES. 

But this is not all. Not merely has tbe 
existing tax scheme, by thus denuding the 
hills and mountain sides of their timber, en- 
dangered the nation's future supply of lum- 
ber; it has resulted in a train of evils so far 
reaching in its consequences as to stagger the 
Imagination. First, it has vastly increased the 
possibility of forest fires, by allowing the small 
underbrush to spring up; second, it has multi- 
plied manyfold the chances for floods, by per- 
mitting the rapid melting of snows; third, it 
has restricted the opportunities for irrigation, 
by letting the water run off before it is needed; 
fourth, it has enfeebled the waterpowers of the 
country by allowing the streams to become too 
high at some seasons and too low at others; 
and fifth, it has interfered with navigation by 
choking the rivers with the silt and fertility of 
thousands of farms — ^the silt and fertility 
washed down by the raging torrents. 

That the Single Tax can correct all these 
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abuses of the past is too much to expect. That 
It will, however, prevent a continaation of them 
in the future, is quite certain. First, by break- 
ing the monopoly of agricultural land, it wiU 
make it unnecessary for men who want land to 
take the grimy work of clearing; moreover, it 
will permit those who are already there to 
return, if they wish, and take up the more de- 
sirable land in the untimbered sections. Sec- 
ond, there will be no tax on the trees them- 
selves, unless, perhaps, a stumpage tax be im- 
posed on those of virgin growth. ETvery in- 
ducement to cut down trees before they are 
mature will thus be taken away, and every en- 
couragement to plant new trees given. 

And with the reforestation of the denuded 
slopes and plateaus of the country thus made 
possible, will not the fearful waste now going 
on, largely be avoided? Naturally, there will 
be less danger from forest fires, for in pro- 
portion as the trees grow up, the underbrush 
will disappear. There will be less injury from 
floods, for the winter snows, instead of melting 
at once, will melt gradually. There will be 
better opportunities for irrigation, for the bulk 
of mountain water will not come down until 
late in the summer. There will be more avail- 
able waterpower for the flow of streams will 
be steadier. Finally, navigation will be im- 
proved, for there will be less erosion of the 
soil, less mud and silt washed into the rivers 
from the farms and gardens in the valleys 
above. 

9S~It Will Conserve the Nation's Coal, Oil and 

Mineral Resources. 

The taxation of land values will conserve 
the natural resources of coal, oil and minerals 
by lessening the total need of such products. 
Think, for example, of the great waste of metal 
and fuel involved in maintaining a vast trans- 
portation system through an empire of vacant 
land. Think of the iron it takes to lay the 
rails, to build the bridges, to construct the 
locomotives, and to keep them constantly in re- 
pair. Think, too, of the large amount of coal 
and oil it requires to keep these locomotives 
running through this same vacant territory. 
Think of all these things and then say, if you 
will, that the taxation of land values, which 
will eliminate the speculator and make society 
more compact, will not largely stop the wast- 
age of our natural resources. 
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M— It Will Eliminate the Danger of Ultimate 
Oyer-popnlatlon of the Earth. 

That "population tends to Increase faster 
than the means of subsistence/' and that "the 
globe is now overcrowded/' are notions which, 
consciously or unconsciously, are entertained 
by millions of people. But these notions, ex- 
ceedingly popular though they are, are not 
merely without foundation; they are prepos- 
terous. The truth is that the earth as yet has 
scarcely been scratched. If we may beliere 
the testimony of statisticians and scientists 
the earth can, under intelligent management 
and within the limit of knowledge of men now 
liTing, easily feed, clothe, and shelter, from 
twenty-five to seventy-five times as many 
human beings as it now contains. 

But It may be said, "Granted that the globe 
Is not yet suffering from a redundancy of pop- 
ulation; granted, further, that it has no need 
to fear a lack of 'elbow-room' for centuries and 
perhaps millenniums to come, will not the pres- 
ent rate of increase of population, however* 
ultimately bring this condition about?" 

But there is no evidence that the present rate 
of increase of population will always be main- 
tained. On the contrary, there are excellent 
grounds for believing that eventually it will 
decline, or at least be brought to a standstilL 
For it has now been definitely established, as 
Dr. Adam Smith ("Wealth of NaUons") 
Book I, Chap. VIII), pointed out more than one 
hundred forty years ago, that "poverty is favor- 
able to generation." "A poor man for children" 
is an ancient and popular aphorism. 

Robert Hunter ("Poverty/' p. 310), says: 

"It is true, notwithstanding the higher death 
rate, that the poorer, if not the poorest classes 
are the great population-producing classes/' 

Prof. Irving Fisher ("National Vitality; Its 
Wastes and Conservation") says: 

"Degenerates have large families. From a 
study of 150 degenerate families Doctor Tred- 
gold found that the average number of children 
per family was 7;3, while the normal average 
for the country at large [Ehigland] is 4." On 
the other hand "Ronald M. Byrnes shows that 
the fecundity of Tale graduates has steadily 
diminished from 5.7 for the graduates of 1701- 
1791 to 2.0 for those of 1867-1886." 

Achille Loria ("Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems", p. 76), says: 

"It is proved that when a workman is in- 
sufficiently paid he procreates madly— a fact 
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which has been demonstrated with the aid of 
convincing statistics by Passy, Villot, Cheysson, 
Leyasseur, del Vecchio, Nitti, and others. Am 
soon as an increase in industrial production 
leads to higher wages, and the condition of the 
laborer rises above the low level In which he 
was barely existing, the increase in popula- 
tion is checked." 

An4 so Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith 
("Statistics and Sociology/' p. 380) : 

"Whenever we can distinguish classes by 
social condition ... we almost always find 
a lower birth rate among the well-to-do and 
intelligent than among the poor and ignorant." 

Plainly, therefore, any measure which will 
successfully elevate the masses from their 
present low and narrow state of living to a 
higher, wider, and better plane of life, must 
necessarily remove all danger of ultimate over- 
population of the earth. This the Single Tax 
will do. 

''WItb the InaviTiuKitloii of this ■ysteiii of 
[Slnffle] taxation, • . . OTor-orodnetlon and 
•Tcr-popnlatlOB, thiiae bosboam of a»i e *^ ' 
dal thinkers, of those awlft logrlclaiis who 
•re never weary of -worrylnif their fellows 
with the inane products of their own muddled 
thlnklugr, -would cease to trouble men's 
thonshts and distort their ethical and social 
▼lews.'' — ^Lewis H. Berens, "Toward the 
Light," p. 208. 

96— It Wni Purify Politics— National, State and 

LoeaL 

^nPolltieal corruption, which usually starts 
frcHBi the headquarters of monoply Mrill [under 
the Single Tax] eease front lack of tentp- 
tntton." — F. W. Garrison in "The Atlantic 
Monthly/' December, 1918. 

<<The abolition of these two lesal systems 
of plunder— that of the landowners front the 
state and that of the state from the worker— 
"Would strip the skulklus sraft of the pollee- 
man or aldennan and the mmmKger plunder 
of the tariff baron or franchlse-snibber, of 
their most potent ally*>> — ^Prof. L. J. Johnson, 
in "Harper's Weekly," July, 1918. 

<*The adoption of natural [Sinirleltaxation 
would reform gOTerament» by lifting the 
■uuises out of the degrading conditions which 
make them an easy prey to corrupt Inflv* 
eneeSf by removlnv all temptation to fraud 
Ib ntatters of taxation, and by destroying the 
ehlef Inducements to the eonmptlon of iegla* 
laturea and councils.'* — Thomas O. Shearman, 
"Natural Taxation," p. 288. 
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9&— It Will Liberate the Press, the School and 
the Chnreh from the Thraldom of Speelal 
Prlyllege. 

Not the least among the namerous benefits 
of the Single Tax will be the decisive oyer- 
throw of the poisonous influence now exercised 
by "vested interests" in the management of our 
educational and religious institutions — ^particu- 
larly as regards the diffusion of economic 
knowledge and the teaching of elemental 
truths. 

This overthrow will be brought about in 
two ways: In the first place, lands, franchises, 
and privileges of every sort will be taxed in 
proportion to their value. Wealthy church and 
school officials, who now mold or control the 
policies of most of our institutions, will, there- 
fore, be stripped of their most potent 
resources. In the second place, opportunities 
for emplojonent at top notch wages and salar- 
ies will be opened up on all sides. Teachers, 
editors, and ministers of the Gospel, therefore, 
will be perfectly free to express their thoughts. 
They will no longer be compelled to refrain 
from boldly speaking the truth through fear 
of losing their jobs, or tempted to avoid the 
discussion of measures which affects the very 
lives and happiness of multitudes of people, 
simply because of the danger of offending the 
"hand that feeds them." 

^rwith tbe excliMlTe taxation of land val- 
nea] tke bondage of the press wonld cea«e» 
the nnlveralty be freed from the hand of spe- 
elal Interest* the pnlplt cnt away from dead- 
ening dependence." — ^Henry George, Jr., "The 
Menace of Privilege," p. 412. 

97— It Wm Give the FnUest and Freest Oppor- 
tunity for Co-opei^tion In Industry. 

*ni beUeve that the Slngrle Tax Is the meth- 
od by ^rhlch ^vre ean secure the proper co- 
operation of society* because I think the free- 
dom of the land Is the first step toward the 
remoTal of the obstacles that prcTcnt the 
freer association of the people, and the first 
step necessary to free man from the burden 
of poverty that turns all his mental ener- 
gies Into a mere strusyle for existences- 
Benjamin F. Lindas, in "The Single Tax Re- 
view," May-June, 1917. 

^'['Wlth the excluslTc taxation of land val- 
ues]* and the Inisrease of wagres to employes 
mm Tfcll as to employers, w^onld come a gen- 
eral ln<irease of lntelllsence» and voluntary 
eo-operatlve assoclatlims would doubtless as- 
sume proportions undreamed of at present*** 
—Henry P. Ring, "The Problem of the Un- 
employed," p. 242. 



98— It Will Lessen the Consmnliigr Greed for 

Wealtb. 

'Tlie equallBatlon In tke distribution of 
^realtb that woald reavlt from the almple 
plauk of taxation that I propose* must lessen 
the Intensity with which wealth Is pursued. 
It seems to me that in a condition of society 
tn which no one need fear poTcrty* no one 
^ronld desire inreat w^ealth— -at leastt no one 
urould take the trouble to strive and to strain 
for it as men do noTf. For, certainly, the 
•peetade of men vrho hare only a f ew^ years 
to Itve^ slavlnsr away their time for the sake 
Of dylnff rich, is in itself so unnatural and 
absurd, that In a state of society where the 
abolition of the fear of want had dissipated 
the enrious admiration Mrith -which the masses 
of men nour reirard the possession of anreat 
richest ^rhocTcr -would toll to acquire more 
than he cared to use ^rould be looked upon 
mm Tre ^rould now^ look on a man -who -would 
thatch his head with half a doaen hats, or 
walk around in the hot sun with an OTcreoat 
on. "When every one is sure of belnv able ta 
vet enousrh, no one -will care to make a pack- 
horse of himself." — ^Henry Oeorgre, "Progress 
and Poverty," Book IX, Chap. II. 

99— It WOl Bemoye Class Dlstliictloiis, Break 
Down Baelal Prejudices, Banish Fears and 
Hatreds of Forelini Peoples, and Scatter 
Wide the Seeds of Friendship and GoodwllL 

'The gradual Increase [under the Single 
Tax] In the reward of all labor and the dl- 
odnutlon of larire fortunes ^rould tend to re- 
move class distinctions. IVhen no one can 
lire sumptuously without laborp when no one 
can ape the manners and customs of those 
^rho live sumptuously without rendering serv- 
ice* labor, which la still regarded as servile 
In spite of the abolition of chattel slavery, 
will be no longer so rei^rded. Society bdns 
thus leveled up and leveled down, the vices 
nrhleh arise from excessive riches and extreme 
poverty will alike disappear.'' — ^B€ax HirBch, 
"Democracy Versus Socialism," p. 899. 

''Under a land value tax systent the sreatly 
Increased social and conunercial Intercourse 
that would result would quickly break down 
present prejudices and the community of In- 
terest of the natlona vrould soon beconte so 
apparent that the dancrer of a rupture urould 
be minimised, arbitration would take the 
place of war and colossal armaments nrhlch 
novr irrind the natlona Into the dust could be 
abolished."— Arthur Withy, in "The West- 
minster Review," June, 1895. 

100— It Wm Blaie the Pathway for the New In- 
dustrial Day. 

'The Ckilden Days are Just ahead, not be- 
hind, and the mtmggl^ ^^rill be carried on by 
those with whom the llsht Is a religion, to 
brinif the day when all will dwell on equal 
terms, one with the other. In the spirit of 
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the brotherhood of mamklnd. And the "wvmy 
te hrlBir that day 1« by the adoption of the 
phtloeophy of Henry C^eor^e!'' — Peter Witt, 
in the Campaiern for the Mayoralty of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1916. 

'The Single Tax on land -Falnes tm the one 
means by Trhlch hnnuinlty may rlee from the 
mire of poTerty, regain Its God-iri-Fen rishtSt 
and avaln walk vprlirht and vnashamed In 
the Imave of the Meet Hlirh." — Canon Doreera, 
Secretary to the Archbishop of Oranada, 
Spain. 

«It [the Single Tax] would brinff to an end 
the present awfnl ■tmsvie for exietence and 
enable men to liTe together ae brothers and 
as children of the same Crod and Father."— 

S. S. Craisr» in "The Arena," January, 1899. 

^^TVe have sot the real remedy for some ef 
the worst Ills of modern life. Onr remedy 
-will not only reach to the more obvious mis- 
eries of the social state, but It vrlU so to the 
very roots of wari It i^rlll set up rlirht rela- 
tions at the base of society vrhlch will brln^ 
a nevr atmosphere of brotherllness Into the 
world I It win organise the Golden Rule Into 
the business of life and make the dream of 
the Savior of mankind come true." — ^Robert 
D. Towne, in "The Aero," October, 1917. 



•<It [the Slnffle Tax] will make undeserved 
peverty Impossible. It will do away with the 
demorallalnir stmsflrle for a llvlnip. It will 
make It possible for men to be honest. Just, 
reasonable, and noble. If they desire to be so. 
It will prepare the soil for the comlne of the 
epoch of Justice, abundance, peace and hap- 
piness, which Christ told his disciples of."— 
Count Leo N. Tolstoy, in an Article Addressed 
to the Russian People. 

**It the Bullish laborers could only retain 
for their oivn use and benefit the vast sums 
vrhlch, under the existing system of land 
tenure, ffo on the one hand to the owners of 
the soil, and the sums that an economical sys- 
tem of taxation would save them on the other* 
their material comforts and enjoyments 
would be multiplied a hundred fold." — Bishop 
Thomas Nulty in His Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese of Meath, 1881. 

<«We do not think that the Slncrle Tax will 
ehanse human nature. That man can never 
do» but It vrlll brlnif about conditions In which 
human nature can develop vrhat Is best, ln« 
stead of as novr. In so many eases, -what Is 
urorst. It will permit such an enom&ous 
production as vre can hardly conceive. It 
will secure an equitable distribution. It will 
solve the labor problem and dispel the dark- 
ening clouds which are now satherlnff over 
the horlaon of onr civilisation. It will ntake 
vndeserved poverty an unknown thlugr* It 
vrlll check the soul-destroylns ^reed of sain. 
It will enable men to be at least as honest, 
as true, as considerate, and as hl^h-mlnded 
as they would like to be. It wlU remove 
temptation to lylnv, false swearing, bribery* 
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and law breaking. It will open to all* even 
the poorest* tke comfort* and reflnementa and 
opportunities of an adTanclncr elTllisatlon. It 
w^lll thuMp mo we reverently believe* clear the 
and Jvatlce* and consequently of abundance 
and peace and kapplness* for wkleh tke Mas- 
^ray for tke coming of tkat Kingdom of rlykt 
ter told His disciples to work and pray."— 
Henry Georgre, in "The Singrle Tax — What It 
Is and Why We Urgre It." 
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PART XII 

Proin^ss of the Single Tax Moyement 

Notwithstanding the studied silence of i^ulpit 
and press, and the bitter prejudice cre^ed in 
the minds of unthinking people by monopolists 
and beneficiaries of special privilege, the Single 
Tax movement throughout the world, is rapidly 
gaining ground. No spot on the earth's surface 
has yet been blessed with a full application of 
the proposition, but, in many localities, con- 
siderable progress in that direction has already 
been made. 

The cities of Pittsburgh and Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, for example, took steps in 1918 to 
reduce the taxes on improvements to one-half; 
the Irrigation Districts of California now draw 
practically all their revenue from the privilege 
of land ownership; while Houston, Texas, be- 
fore being stopped by the Supreme Court on the 
grounds of "unconstitutionality," conducted, for 
a few years, -an eminently successful experi- 
ment with a lighter taxation of industry and a 
heavier taxation of land values. 

Because our written constitutions, however, 
make our social structure more rigid than is 
that of other countries, a much greater advance, 
outside of the United States, has been made in 
the Single Tax movement. In the South 
American States — in Brazil, in Uruguay, and 
particularly in Argentine Republic, notable 
strides in land value tax legislation, have re- 
cently been made. Bven the province of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, under the leadership of General 
Alvarado, has felt the impulse and acted upon 
it Great Britain took a step forward when it 
adopted the Lloyd-George Budget of 1909; and 
in Germany, since the success of the Kiao- 
Chau, China, experiment, the disposition to 
place a heavier burden upon the "unearned in- 
crement'' has been steadily growing in popu- 
larity. 

More important still has been the progress 
in New Zealand, in the Australian states, and 
in the provinces of Western Canada. Here the 
Single Tax principle, during the past twenty- 
five years, has been put to the acid test, with 
the result that it is now, in greater or less 
degree, in practical operation in hundreds of 
large agricultural districts and municipalities. 
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VNITBD STATES 

(Plttsbnrsh, Pa.) 
<<In 1918 the gpetkded tax law west Into 
effect* lOTferlnff the taxes on bnOdlnsa and 
Increaslns tke burden on land. Tkis Tear 
(1919) tbe rate on land Is 89 per cent, ntore 
tban It Is on bnlldlngrs, and in a tew years 
tbere i^rill be a difference of 60 per cent. So 
Tfell satisfied are tbe people -with, tbls laTf 
tbat tke general opinion Is It i^rlll be amended 
some time In the future so that buildings ^prlll 
not be taxed at alL This Increasing tax bur- 
den on land values has made it less ih^ofitable 
to hold land out of use. Speculators do not 
find our city such an attractive field for their 
operations. "With them out of the marlcet* a 
land boom did not materialise and prices have 
not been advanced." — ^W. W. McNair, Pitts- 
burgrh Attorney, in "The Star," San Francisco, 
Augrust, 1919. 

(Houston, Texas) 

«After tvro years of application of the 
^Houston Plan of (land value) Taxation' vre 
have this results 

Rents have fallen 20 per cent. and. will fall 
more In certain cases vrhere they were un- 
duly excessive* 

A published statement that we would not 
tax money Increased our bank deposits $7»« 
000»000 In two years. Our building permits 
Increased the first six months 66 per eent.» 
and for the first year 61 per eent.''-^J. J. 
Pastor iza. Late Tax Commissioner of Houston, 
Texas, in the "Annals of American Academy 
of Political and Social Science,^ March, 1916, 
p. 196. 

<<The taxinir of land at Its fair value has 
kad tke effect of causing owners of land to 
put It to Its best use, instead of koldlnc It 
Indefinitely for speculation. Tke partial ex- 
onptlon from taxation of Improvements upon 
land kas caused a sreat building boom and 
tke establiskment of many factories." — State- 
ment made in 1913 by Mr. A. G. Cade, Chief 
Clerk, Buildiner Permit Department, Houston. 
Texas. 

(California Irrlgratlon Districts) 

<^ke Singrle Tax Is used by tke Irrigation 
Districts of California for tke malntenanee 
and operation of tke irrisration system, pay- 
ment of Interest and sinking funds of tke 
bonded debt and otker purposes • • • Alto- 
Cetker tke irrisration districts • • • com- 
prise a total of 1,0<N>,000 acres. New districts 
are belncr proposed, or In process of orsaniaa- 
tlon, tkat will add 600,000 acres to tke Slnirle 
Tax system. Tkese lands are all located In 
fertile valleys, and are amons tke rickest sec- 
tions of California." — E. P. E. Troy, Tax- 
ation Expert of San Francisco in the "Singrle 
Tax Year Book> pp. 52, 56. 

^<Tke Singrle Tax Is tke best system of tax- 
ation vre could kave for our farms. "We knoiir 
tkat it Is maklnff our district srour* All of 
our fam&ers favor it, because of tke exemp- 
tion of improvements. No one In tke district 
vrould vrant to go back to tke old system*''— ■ 
Public Statement Sisrned by the City Trustees 
of Oakdale, California, in 1914. 
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<<Tbe new syBteia of taxation In collecting 
nil of the tax from tke value of tke land liaa 
brongrht vreat prosperity to our district. 
I^annem are novr enconraced to improTC their 
property. Indnatry and thrift are not pnn- 
lahed by an increase in taxes." — Public State- 
ment Made by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Modesto, California, February, 1914. 

BRAZIIi 
'The Single Tax has already been ndopted 
in Nictheroy» the capital of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro • . • The city of Rio de Jn* 
neiro» capital of Braail, nnder its nevr Mayor* 
Dr. Sodre AceTcdo, and i^rith the vnanlmona 
Tote of the City Council, has undertaken n 
rcTaluatlon of the city land and the seriova 
study of the reform of its revenue system on 
the lines of the Single Tax. The city and 
State of Sao Paulo, Brasil, are asitatlns ■!" 
multaneously the reform of their tnx system.** 
— Robert Balmer, in the "Singrle Tax Year 
poolc," p. 186. 

PARAGUAY 

<<In Parairiiay* an accumulative tax on larffo 
estates already exists." — Robert Balmer, In 
the "Slnerle Tax Year Book," p. 187. 

URUGUAY 

**ln Uruffuay, as is generally knoim, n pure 
land value tax novr forms a substantial part 
of the national revenue." — Robert Balmer, in 
the "Slngrle Tax Year Book," p. 1887. 

ARGBNTINS2 RBSPUBLIG 

^liocal (Single Tax) leairnes are sprlnslBS 
up all over the country. Already strong and 
influential ones exist In the cities of La Plata 
and Cordoba, smaller ones in Rosarlo, Bahla 
Blan<sa, Santa Fe, Realico, San Juan nnd 
Junin ... The city of Jujny, capital of 
the Province of the same name, has this yeav 
(1917) voted the Single Tax regime. The 
Province of Cordoba draws over 50 per cent, 
of Its revenue from a pure land tax in the 
rural districts, and novr proposes to make ap* 
plication of the same system to Its revenues 
derived from the urban districts." — Robert 
Balmer, in the "Sinsrle Tax Year Book," p. 187. 

GRBSAT BRITAIN 

''The now famous Lloyd-Georse Budget of 
1IM>9, which finally became a law in 1010, Im* 
posed four dUterent taxes upon land, which 
marked a lony step forward in the taxation 
of land values." — "Thirty Years of Henry 
Georere," by C. B. Fillebrown, p. 12. 

KIAO-CHAU, CHINA 

<frhe first of the recent Germai| experiments 
in taxing the unearned increment* and th* 
one which pointed the wny for others, waa 
ntade in the model German colony of Klao* 
Ohau, which waa established in 1807 In China* 
• • • It naturally aroused sreat Interest 
In Germany, and soon led to attempts to tax 
the unearned Increment in varlova German 
cities." — "Thirty Years of Henry Qeorffe," by 
C. B. Fillebrown, p. 10. 
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TVOATAN* MBXICO 

^Vmrmmrlr the owaen of land* la the Stato 
of TscataB dM not par any tazoo^ or If tkmr 
9«M «mT» It was am IrrlsorT' ummtt tbo total 
eolleeted throoslioat the atate amoaated to 
96<MNM^-iOn urban and raral property. The 
whole propertlea were appraised at $82t000b- 
000. After earrylaff Into effeet a ronsh ap* 
pralaementt the Talnatlon amovnted to 9381«* 
000,000 and at preaeat the State of Yucatan 
la reeelTln# ahovt 9S,000«000 revenne. Thia 
means that it has been possible to raise froai 
the shovlders of the needy a larire part of the 
harden aader "which they were stanerlaCf 
which almost crashed them and which merely 
permitted them to starre.'' — ^M. C. Rolland, C. 
B., Oreraniser, Under the Administration of 
General Alvarado* of the Agrarian Commis- 
sion and the Property Census of the State of 
Yucatan, Mexico, 1916. 



NBTf^ ZBALAND 

<<In 1800 local bodies were empowered to 
levy their rates (taxes) on the nnlmproTcd 
▼nine of land. If they so desired. By 1916 not 
less than 182 districts had adopted this 
method of taxing land -Falaes, and a British 
Parliamentary Report of 1000 showed that 
the result had been satisfactory at CTcry 
point.*' — "Thirty Years of Henry Georgre," by 
C. B. PiUebrown, p. 7. 



(WelUnvton) 

•^Population* 75f490. Five other districts 
within a radius of twenty miles, population, 
18,340, are also under the same system of tax- 
ation. 

Assessed value of land, £1,500,000. 

Assessed Talue of ImproTcments approxi- 
mately £10,000,000, but there Is no tax on im- 
provements. Very hiffh prices are beinv 
realised for property novr, and have been 
for some time past. 

Tax rate, 1.77%. 

Taxes on improvements ^rere abolished 
1002. 

There Is no dUBculty In raisins sufllcient 
revenue by a tax on land-value only. It 
is merely a question of lowering or raisins 
the tax rate. 

Land-value taxation and exempting Im- 
provements has apparently siven general 
satisfaction. No serious elforis whatever 
have been made to reveri to taxing improve- 
ments. 

Adjoiningr properties, one a vacant lot, one 
occupied by an old building and one by a 
modem buildlnff are each valued and taxed 
exactly the same. The modem building "will 
probably so Improve the neighborhood that 
the value of Its otm lot and the adjoining 
lots will be much enhanced, and at a subse- 
quent assessment all of them will be la- 
creased. 

It ceriainly must be admitted that land- 
value taxation and exemption of improve- 
ments has encouraged increased bulldlas» 
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and whth thlfl has come* of eonmet a mox« 
modem class of bulldtny. 

There la erery indication that the ■yatem 
has nndovbtedly come to stay." — Reply of the 
Town Clerk of Wellingrton to an inquiry 
made in December, 1919, by the Manufac- 
turers and Merchants Taxation League, 
Newark, N. J. See its Foreign News Bulle- 
tin, No. 19. 



(Chrifltchnrch) 

'OPopulation, 65360. 

Ajwessed valve of land, £5385,874. 

Improvements are not taxed, but their 
valve la £7350^67, 

The assessed valve la svpposed to be the 
fvll selllniT valve. 

Tax rate, 1.26%. 

Taxes on Improvements abolished abovt 
1002. 

There Is no more dlfflcvlty in setting svlll- 
cient revenves by land-valve taxation than 
by any other system. 

A vote nvns taken in 1015 on a proposal to 
revert to taxing improvements, bvt the pro- 
posal nvns defeated. 

One elfect of the system is that taxes have 
been increased on vacant land and on land 
occvpied by old bvildinss. 

Land-valve taxation and exempting im- 
provements certainly encovrased the bvild- 
inK of hovses, owin^r to owners of consider^ 
able areas of idle land svb-dlvidlnv their 
land. 

Answering <In yovr opinion, has the sys- 
tem come to stay?' the answer Is 'Apparently, 

it has.' »»— Reply of the Town Clerk of 
Chrlstchurch to an Inquiry made In Decem- 
ber, 1919, by the Manufacturers and Merch- 
ants Taxation Leagrue, Newark, N. J. See 
its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 



AUSTRALIA 

<flBvery state in Avstralia exeept Ctveens- 
iand now has in some form a state tax on 
land valves. Ctveensland raises its local reve- 
nves wholly from taxes on land vainest while 
TfTestem Avstralia and Victoria have made 
a besinnins in this direction." — "Thirty Years 
of Henry George," by C. B. Fillebrown, p. 9. 

<at (the state and local tax on land valves) 
has redvced the rates (taxes) of a very lar^e 
proportion of the rate payers, althongh we 
are ralsinir a larger revenne. It has stimv- 
kiled the bvllding trade, employment Is more 
constant, and bvslness generally Is on a mvch 
sovnder footing. It has Indvced a nvmber of 
rate payers to bvild, or dispose of land which 
they were not able or willing to vse them- 
selves. • • • It specially benefits those 
rate payers whose vse of land is most effec- 
tive and creditable to the mnnlcipality, while 
it has pvt effective pressvre vpon a nvmber 
of owners of idle or partly vsed land to 
change their tactics.'' — Statement Signed by 
90 Mayors and Aldermen in New South Wales. 
See "Land Values," London, June, 1915, p. 19. 
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«A11 voters in Aiutmlla may -vote on the 
proposal to adopt It (land-valne taxation), 
bnt liAXD Oi;VXE2RS have tbe rlgrht to repeal 
It after two years operation. 

NotwlthstandlniT this, land-valne taxation 
has been adopted In many hnndreds of 
mnnlclpalltles, larse and small* and as Its 
benefits become more and more apparent tbe 
nnmiber adopting It is constantly and rapidly 
Increaslns*" — From "Foreign News Bulletin, 
No, 19," Issued by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation Leasrue, Newark, N. J., 
January, 1920. 

(Brisbane) 

<^opnlatlon, 40,577. 

Assessed valne of land, £6,745,042. 

ImproTements are not taxed and no record 
is made of tbelr valne. 

Tax rate, 2J»0 per cent. 

Taxes on ImproTcments aboUsbed 1891. 

There is no difficulty In setting sufficient 
revenue from a tax on land-value only. 

Land-value taxation and exemptlnir Im- 
provements has fflven general satisfaction. 
There has been no movement In favor of re- 
verting to taxlnir improvements. 

Land-value taxation has a deterrent effect 
upon the holding of land solely for specula- 
tion purposes, and tends to encourage build- 

iniT. 

In reply to *9o far as you can Judgre, has 
the system come to stay?' the answer is <De« 
ddedly.'" — Reply of the Town Clerk of Bris- 
bane to an inquiry made in December, 1919, 
by the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxa- 
tion League, Newark, N. J. See its Foreign 
News Bulletin, No. 19. 

(MarHckviUe) 

<<Populatlon, 45,000. 

Assessed value of land, £1,747,024. 

Improvements are not taxed, but their value 
is £3,638,701. 

Tax rate, 2.00% 

Taxes on improvements abolished 1908. 

There is no difficulty In setting sufficient 
revenue by land-value taxation. 

Land-value taxation and exempting im- 
provements has given general satisfaction. 
No agitation has developed In favor of re- 
verting to taxing improvements. 

This method of taxing seems to be equi- 
table. No matter how much improvement is 
done, it will not affect the taxes, whether 
it is new, old or very extensive buildings. 

Vacant land has to bear its equal share of 
taxation with adjoining improved land. 

Land-value taxation and exempting im- 
provements has tended to encourage more 
and better housing. 

Tes, the system has come to stay; it beln«; 
recognised by all that It is the most equitable 
system of taxation." — Reply of the Town 
Clerk of Marrickville to an inquiry made in 
December, 1919, by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation League, Newark, N. J. 
See its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 
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(Aslilleld) 

<<Popnlatlon, 87,000. 

Assessed value of land, £1,504,652. 

Improvements are not taxed, bnt tkelr value 
is £5,373,703. 

A new assessment now In proffress will 
shoYr a lar^e increase in both. 

Tke assessed valne of land is the market 
valne. 

Tax rate, 1.87%. 

Taxes on improvements abolished 1008. 

There is no difficnlty in settins sufficient 
revenue ironi a tax on land-value only. 

Land-value taxation and exemption of im- 
provements has apparently siven general 
satisfaction. I can not remember any agita- 
tion in favor of revertinir to taxing improve- 
ments in any municipality in New South 
l¥ales. (Bvery municipality in New South 
l¥ales, of which there are more than 300, 
exempt improvements from taxation, mostly 
dating from 1008.) 

A vacant block of land pays the same taxes 
as is paid on a block of land of equal value 
wkich is improved, irrespective of the value 
of the improvements. 

Undoubtedly land-value taxation and ex- 
emptiniT improvements has tended to en- 
couraire erection of more houses. 

So far as I can Judffe, the system has come 
to stay." — Reply of the Town Clerk of Ash- 
field to an Inquiry made in December, 1919, 
by the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxa- 
tion Leagrue, Newark, N. J. See its Foreign 
News Bulletin, No. 19. 

(Warrinsah Shire) 

(A Rural District) 

<<Population, 12,000. 

Assessed value of land, £1,070,001. 

Improvements are not taxed, and there is 
no record of their value. 

Tax rate, .83%. 

Taxes on improvements abolished 1008. 

The above tax rate was Hxed at that time 
and not since ehansed. This low rate does 
not ffive quite sufficient revenue. 

Land- value taxation and exemptinir ' im- 
provements appears to sive general satis- 
f action^ There has been no protest against it. 
It tends to encourage owners of vacant land 
to make use of their land, and discourages 
speculation. 

For these reasons it tends to encourage 
more and better housinir* There is no doubt 
whatever that the system has come to stay." 
—Reply of the Shire Clerk to an inquiry made 
in December, 1919, by the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Taxation League, Newark, N. J. 
See its Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 

(Sydney) 

^Population of city, 106,000 (of metropoli- 
tan area, 764,000). 

Assessed value of land, city, £31^31,608. 

Improvements are not taxed and there is no 
record of their value. 
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Tax nite^ 1.77%. (Tkl« does not Include 
tke neater and sender ratea.) 

Taxea om Improvenients abolished 1016. 

Tkere la no dllilcnlty In K^ttlwkg •nillclent 
reTenne front a tax on land-value only. 

Land-Talne taxation and exentptlon of lni« 
proTententu kaa fflTen ireneral satUifactlon. 
Some asttatlon developed In faTor of revert- 
Ins to taxing Improveuients but •nbslded* 
owlniT to lack of atrons support. The ays- 
tent should tend to encourage ntore and better 
houiilngr and lower rents, as the Incidence of 
the tax has the effect of lowering the taxes 
on household landa. 

In reply to the Inaulry, *So far as you can 
Judare, has the system come to stay?' the 
answer Is *Yes.' " — Reply of the Town Clerk 
of Sydney to an Inquiry made in December, 
1919, by the Manufacturers and Merchants 
Taxation League, Newark, N. J. See its 
Foreign News Bulletin, No. 19. 

''There are three solid reasons why the land 
value systent has come to stay In the city of 
Sidneys 

1. It Is admittedly Just. 

2. It has reduced the rates [taxes] of a 
large majority of the rate-payers 
throughout the ^^hole area. 

3. It Is a srreat financial success.*' 

— A. G. Hule of Sidney, Australia, in "Land 
and Liberty," 11 Tothill Street, London, Eng- 
land, September, 1919. 

1¥E2STBRX CAXADA 

''Of the nine Canadian provinces, three have 
taken Important steps toward the Single 
Tax." — "Thirty Years of Henry George," by 
C. B. Fillebrown, p. 2. 

"There Is no tax on Implements, vehicles, 
live stock or other personal property, or on 
buildings, on famts In Manitoba, Alberta or 
Saskatchewan, and It Is authoritatively 
stated that 'no government In those Provinces 
would dare levy such a tax.' 

In addition 'to the regular local tax on aU 
land-value, the Province (State) of Alberta, 
Canada, since 1015 has collected a sur-tax of 
one per cent on the value of Idle land outside 
of occupied farms. It brings about $600,000 
a year to the Provincial Treasury. 

The Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs 
of Alberta reports t '^We find that the tax 
encourages production and Is bound to have 
41 splendid effect In reducing the quantity of 
land held by speculators.' 

The Province of Saskatche^^an also has had 
« one per cent sur-tax on the value of Idle 
land since 1917. It produced $575,4S0 for the 
fiscal year 1918-10. 

The Province of Manitoba began collecting 
a five ntlUs sur-tax on the value of Idle 
land In 1018, which produces about $150,000 
per annunt. 

The Province of British Columbia enacted 
a 5 per cent tax on Idle land In 1019. The 
result Is that Idle land of the 'finest soil In 
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the world,' on lines of new mllways wbleh 
wna prevlonsly beld by «peevlatora at $25 per 
aere» la non^ belny offered by tbem at fS per 
aere» and eettlement on tbe land &■ rapidly 
taklns plaee» larirely by tmmlgratlon of 
Amerlean farmers." — From Foreigrn News 
Bulletin No. 19, issued in January, 1920, by 
the Manufacturers and Merchants Taxation 
LeaiTue, Newark, N. J. 

<<Taxes fall very Usbtly on tbe farmer In 
IVestem Canada. A small tax^Slnsle Tax-* 
Is levied on tbe land» wbUe bnlldlnss» Im- 
provementsy animals, farm macblnery and all 
personal property are exempt from taxation. 
Here are olllclal flamres sbo^^lns tbe average 
taxes on farm lands In Manitoba, Saskatebe- 
vran and Alberta* as compared ^^Itb tbe rep- 
resentative farmlnir districts of Nebraska, 
loT^a, Soutb Dakota and 'Wisconsin! 

^In tbe tbree llVestem Canada provinces 
Just named, tbe average assessed valne of 
farm land per acre Is 911J»9. Average taxes 
per acre, 26 cents. In tbe f onr representative 
farmlnar states of Nebraska, Iowa, Sontb 
Dakota and IVlsconsln tbe average assessed 
valne per acre Is $60.71, wblle tbe average 
taxes per acre Is 65 H cents— more tban 
double." — Earle W. Gage in "The Farmers' 
Open Forum," Augrust, 1919. 

•<Tbe most striking feature In a study of 
tax reform In ^^estem Canada, Is tbe strong 
trend tbrousbout tbe entire country In tbe 
direction of tbe Single Tax principle. Tbat 
so far It Is TForklns satisfactorily vrberever 
tried Is ipenerally admitted, even by oppo- 
nents of tbe principle. In no district In 
vrblcb tbe principle bas been applied Is tbere 
any noticeable desire to return to tbe old 
system. From present Indications It Is safe 
to predict tbat witbla tbe next ten or twenty 
years tbe Single Tax principle will be adopted 
In cTery taxing dlstrlet In western Canada.** 
— ^Third Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax 
Commission, 1918. Chap. XII, p. 174. 

(Vancouver, B. C.) 

^So far as I ean llnd out, tbe electors of 
tbe city of Vancouver are, by a tremendous 
majority. In favor of our present system of 
exemption.'' — T. S. Baxter, Mayor of Van- 
couver, B. C, in a Letter to Mr. F. J. Dixon, 
M. P. P., Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 10, 1914. 



(Victoria, B. C.) 

<n¥ben tbls system (tbe land value tax 
systeni) ivas llrst Introduced, It bad ntany 
bitter opponents, but tbose wbo were Its 
strongest opponents at one time, are now, 
many of tbem, stauncb advocates of It. I 
sbould say tbat, generally speaking. It meets 
wltb approval, and In my own personal opin- 
ion. Is of benefit to tbe eommunlty.**— A. 
Stewart, Mayor of Victoria, B. C, in a Lietter 
to Mr. F. J. Dixon, M. P. P., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, May 11, 1914. 
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<<I]i 1910 Tletorta wa« am antlauated towa* 
nrltkovt A moderm ofllce ftnlldinar in tke ^^kole 
city* wttk ImproTementfl Talued at 911,<l02,iao« 
Today* after »lme yean of tax exempttoa of 
linproTeineiitii» It la n^ell equipped 'with, ^rell 
coiaatracted fireproof l»vlldliic»» And ImproTe* 
menta are valued at 925»459»740. The owners 
of tkeae bnlldlnca are witnesa to the fact 
that exempting ImproTeiiieatii from taxation 
enconraires tkem to Improve tkelr properties 
and facilitated the flnanclns of the projects." 
— From Foreien News Bulletin, No. 19, is- 
sued in January, 1920, by the Manufacturers 
and Merchants Taxation Leagrue, Newark, 
N. J. 

(Bdniontont Alberta) 

**Am far as I tan. an^are the Blnffle Tax 
schedule which w^e have adopted is as popu- 
lar as It is possible for any system of tax- 
ation to be. "We have abolished the poll tax* 
income tax* floor space tax* and at present 
derive revenue for current expenses of the 
niunlclpallty from a direct tax on land values 
alone. . • • In aty o^m personal opinion 
the systeat of land value taxation is of dis- 
tinct beneflt to the community.'^ — ^W. J. Me- 
Namara, Mayor of Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada, in a Letter to Mr. F. J. Dixon, M. P. P., 
Winnipeer, Manitoba, May 9, 1914. 
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